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GIRLS WHO LURE MEN WITH SCENT. 


Free Insurance. 


\’ REGISTERED FO 
N 0. 1 200.} TRANSMISSION "r0 ‘Camana, 


This man is wearing one Of my sisorous, courageous men and women; healthy and } 
Magneto Belts that pours New 
Life and New Vigour into him 


every hour he wears it. 


Why Catesbys Suits 
Suit. You. 


HEY look well even after long and 
strenuoas service, they do not wrinkle 
or gag at the chest and exhibit (to the 

annoyance of the wearer) that shapeless 
condition so detrimental to a suit’s uppear- 
ance. We make suits to fit you and make 
you look smart, and we do it from your own 
meastrements, If you cannot call in, it can 
all be done by post easily. Our stock is 
complete with those stylish patterns you do 
appreciate, and linings and workmanship 
ure absolutely up to date. Make us prove it. 
We guarantee satisfaction or 
money ; 


‘Burlington’ Suit, 


MADE TO MADE TO 
MEASURE, @ MEASURE. 


Easy Terms, 2s. in the £ off for cash down. 

a whether you want light or dark 
patterns when you write, 

Write for patterns at once. With patterns 
and self-measurement form we send a splen- 
tlidly Illustrated Boo of Styles. 

Don't forget our Boot Department. Catalogue 
Post Free. 


CATESBYS‘"” 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham 
Court Road, LONDON, W. 


WEEK ENDING JULY 12, 1913, 


healthy, and vigorous. 


[Prick One Penny. 


This is the Wonderful Magneto (sc) Belt 
that has made thousands of sufferers strong, 
I will send you one for 


ageous and Self-reliant.. Don’t be Downhearted. 
Have a Bright Brain, a Healthy Body, and iron 
Nerves by Wearing one of my Magneto Belts. omy. 


Be a Man. Be Strong. Be Vigorous, Be Cour- 1 / 
is 


From the moment when you put it on you begin to fecl its Magnetic Power bracing you up, and your body absorbs 
naturally and freely the he ie which it contains. Think of tho joy of being free trom pain, of 
life, courage, and vitality! and then read the simple, straightforward, and honest offer 


vigorous, of being brimful o! 
I make you in the coupon below. Don’t stay weak and 
depresmed.’ Write for a Belt to-day and begin to feel its 
marvellous powers building up your strength every hour that 
you wear it, 

‘he weak can now be made Strong. The anguish of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica can be speedily and permanently 

~ banished ; Weak Nerves can be built up and made strong; 
Mind-vandering can be cured, so can oecunass Blushing. 
Lost Will-Power can be regained and the whole human body 
can be rebuilt and revitalised by means of my marvellous 
Magneto Belt. 

People who were crippled with pain, well-nigh crazy with 
depression, down-hearted, ambitionless, weak-spirited, weak- 
willed, and miserable have now been changed into strong, 

1appy, 

restored to New Life, simply by wearing my MAGNETO 

BELT. I want every mau or woman lacking in health, strength, 
and vitality tu test my ‘‘ New-Life’’ MAGNETO BELT. 


“ Burlington ” 
Suit. 


Purity and quality - 
are guaranteed by 
the makers of 


Bird's Custard. 


EVERY SUIT 
MADE TO MEASURE, 


You can safely indulge the CHILDREN in 
the New Drink with the Real Fruit Flavor 


CALL AND SEE ME DEMONSTRATE THE MAR- 
VELLOUS POWERS OF MY BELT TO YOU, 
IF YOU CANNOT CALL, WRITE AT ONCE, 


“3° COUPON <3%F 
LIPE” TO-DAY. 
To Mr. AMBROSE WILSON, 
27 Vulgan House, 66 Ludgate Hill, London, BC. 

Simply write your FULL name and address on a picee of 
paper, fill in your waist measurement, pin coupon to 
Ptper, and post it to me at once. 

Please send me a * Magneto Beit” on approval. I en 
close Ia.,and if Ido not return Belt within seven days I 
will puy you the halance of @3., cither tn one sum cr by 


-weekly jnstalments of 1s, 


Size of Walat............ ceencce tere eos seroe JRCNEB, 
NOTE.— Forelgn and Colonial Orders muet be aceom- 
panted by the fullamount . d Is. extra to pay postage. 
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because it suits the most delicate digestion and 
never disagrees. 
it cools without weakening. Bird’s Lemonade 
has none of the harsh acidity, that ‘ teeth-on- 
edge” taste, found in other lemonades. 

Better than the previous best—but costs no more, 


It refreshes without heating— 


_ (See 
inside.) 


being strong and 
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When hot weather is Pe: by a poor appetite, 
impaired digestion, impure blood, skin eruptions, 
and ‘feverish conditions of the system, TAKE 


_ENO'’S 
FRUIT SALT 


- ams 


ae 


OAL! 


HEALTH: CIVING 


: a facom beatae and cleanses and invigorates the whole digestive’ tract. 
BR INVICORATING , 
a Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle 


<9 


Don't continue to suffer from 
ANAEMIA, WEAKNESS, NERVES, RUN-DO 


Get your tod wl reo of life. Commence to-day to take 
‘ou new health, 
and mew life. Over 1 ors recommend rit You can obtain 


from all Wine Merchants and licensed Chemistsand Grocers. To-day 
day to buy @ bottle. Will you? Or you can take nate coeonge fen 


BEGIN TO GET WELL FREE! 


NEW BRIGHTON GALA DAY COUPONS | 


GIVE THIS HALF UP AT NEW BRIGHTON. GIVE THIS WALF UP AT LIVERPOOL. 


* PRPRSON'BAYEAEBA sBahAe eI) “CRMC RMGRERY AEE” 


Wednesday, July bag 1913. {] wednesday, vuly 9, 1913. 


LIVERPOOL TO NEW BRIGHTON TO 
NEW BRICHTON. — LIVERPOOL. 
Fare, 2d. Fare, 2d. 


USUAL FARE, 34. USUAL FARE, 34. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY GALA DAY 
AT NEW BRIGHTON TOWER. 
RB. H. Davy, Genefal Manager and Secretary. 

On eee of et coupon at the Promenade entrance turnstiles on 
he bearer will be admitted at the specially 

reused price of 3a. to the New Brighton Tower Buildings and Grounds, 

the Theatre, and the magnificent Ballroom, Children under 12 is 

accompanied by an adult) will be admitted absolutely free of charge if 

they deliver a “ P.W.” pon. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY GALA DAY 
AT NEW BRIGHTON TOWER. 
Wednesday, July Sth, 1913. 


SCENIC RAILWAY. 


Reduced price of admission with this coupon. 
2d. 
THE COUPON MUST BE GIVEN UP. 


The above coupons moe te be es up. If wish to have a ride, at 
reduced rates, on the EK! Sites, the ale Eight ae ea Ride, 
the Himalaya, the Joy Wiel, the Water Chute, and the Maxim Flyitg 
Machine you need only chow this copy of “ P.W.”’ at the turnstiles. 


The approved remedy for driving out disease germs. 
Its action is quick and thorough. 
intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimu- 
lates the mucous membrane to ‘a healthy action, 


It clears the 


in the house, and in your travelling bag. 


28 2 It is effective in the early stage of Diarrhoea by assist- 
s ing ia the removal of irritating causes. 


It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 


Prepared only by J.C. ENO Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere. 


MATRONISED H. M. THE — OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 
to the 


On receipt of P.O. for ( 
we will forward DIRECT \ 4 
FROM OUR LOOMS to your address 
pak ie our PRUDE REAL 
SEAMLESS WOVEN REVER- 

bearers 
saitable for 
Tur’ fs tracers 


-Room, Dining-Boom, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bordered in 30 citi 
fashionable self -shades of jreens,. 7 


will be 
sent out as ae ‘Carp , with 


ae er aes * eis 
ty of our own, can only be obtained 
m our looms, thus saving the pur- 


its. 
LD DURING THE PAST 
Seibone Money ie 


cited Fermcenals naedea: 


_ GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 
With we shall S 


pita ie Sater ith them,’ ” 
de Jguife mee of C t- oarthruge ,Bmbroidered Linen. \ 
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P. HODGSON 8 “SONS 


FITNESS 


and get bi by th ges. Why not write for my! fre 
ond pe: 08 the standard, scientific methed ¢ 
weer 0 FxBAvsr TION, LACK OF iy 
BILITY, VARICOCELE, + \ 

a edicines, tn. ' 


fectrieity. 8 physical exercine 
dicta Sochaagent en its, lose of time or } 
, an asbured restoraticn for all men, Secs i 
pationte gay. I send the book and 1,000 - § 
in a io puln envelore for 2stamps postac ’ 
A. J. LEIGH, 92and % Grest it 
London we. “Rstablishea 25 years. 


WEW VOLUME | 
“CRIMES SERIES | 


PRITCHARD THE 
POISONER. 


By H. L. ADAM. 
A notable study of the notorious tilas; 
doctor who, in the Sixties of the |: 
century, was executed for the murder 
his wife and mother.ia-luw, 
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Obtainable from Ran Railway Booksta | 
and Booksellers, t paid for Sa. f 4 
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Street, London, W.t. 


o Crimson, Greens, Blues and Art Cole 


RUGS GIVEN! 
AWAY. 


NEW DESICNS. 


has been in wear twelve years.” 


tels, Dinoleume: Blank 


as 
when writing you mention arene ‘a Weekly 12713, addres 


(Dept-¥.W, Manatectwce. WOODSLEY RD., LEED: 


"TRANSMISSION AT 
Book Rates. 


FOR THE BEST OF ALL REASONS. 

“No,” declared a young man, with a touch of 
sadness in his voice—‘‘ it may be that some day I 
ciall be happy, but at present it is beyond me.” 

{lis companions were interested. ‘“‘There is a 
gir! I love dearly, he continued. “She would 
ave me if I asked her, but I dare not. I really 
cannot marry and live on a thousand a year.” 

Consternation and pity were depicted on the 
fices of his friends. 

“You can’t marry on a thousand a year?” 
asked one. ‘* Why not ?”* 

“Why not?” echoed the youth. “Simply 
Iecause I haven’t the thousand !” 


“Ty's all very well,” said the grave-digger, “‘ to 
advise a young man to begin at the bottom and 
work upwards ; but in my business it ain’t practic- 
able.” 


Thomas: “Now, I maintain that the words 
‘accident’ and ‘ misfortune* have 
the same meaning.” 

Smith: “Oh, no, they have not. 
If that mother-in-law of yours fell 
into the river it would be an acci- 
dent, but if anyone pulled her out 
again that wont be a misfortune.” 

Thomas: “Ah! now I appreciate 
the distinction between the words.” 


SOFT SOMETIMES. 

AN eminent judge, who was said to 
Le one of the most compassionate of 
men, once presided over a criminal 
court. His softness of heart, how- 
over, did not prevent him from doing 
his duty as a judge. 

A man who had been convicted 
of stealing a small amount was 
hrought into court for sentence. Ho 
looked very sad and hopeless, and 
the court was much moved by his 
contrite appearance. 

“Have you ever been sentenced 
tv imprisonment?” the judge asked. 

“Never, never!” exclaimed the 
prisoner, bursting into tears. 

_ “Don't ery, don’t ery,” said the 
judge consolingly, “you're going to 
be now!” 


Jickson : “V’ve been married for 
Liteon years, and my wife never. fais 
tu meet me at the door.” . 

Johnson : ‘* Wonderful ! ” 


A tchson : “Yes, she’s afraid I might The Sweet Young Thing: ‘Do you ever zo fishing or shooting, Mr. Honk?" 
$) in without wiping my boots.” bach dc Tt oouuiae ceat bese fi 


Wifes “When I get to Heaven 
er to ask Shakespeare if he really wrote those 
plays.” 

Hubbie + “ But supposing he isn't there 2?” 

Wife: “Then ven fin en 

JUST THINKING. 
_ Jim always attracted little Jim, and he persisted 
in helping himself, in spite of his mother’s orders, 
_ One day she caught him in the act, the jam-pot 
‘1 one hand and a large spoon in the other. 
Jimmy, you. naughty boy!” she said sadly. 
“W hy do you always disobey me and steal the 
jam? : , 

Jim's sweet blue eyes turned heavenvaid, and 
a little smile stole round his lips. 

. : was just wondering, mother,” he murmured 
Se nthy, 

. Wondering ? What do you mean, child?” 
‘sxed his exasperated parent. 

Well, mother, I haven't tasted the jam yet,” 
¢xplained the lad, “and I was just wondering if 
“*< utce enough to be whipped for!” 


WEEK ENDING JULY 12, 1913. 


LINE- 
RICKS 
See page 80. 


One Penny, 


POOR QUEEN! 

HE was a long-locked tragedian, and at last he 
had obtained a speaking part. But it was only four 
words he had tosay: ‘‘ The queen has swooned.” 
Quite simple! 

It was the first night, and he had invited all his 
pals to come and cheer him. 

On he came, and announced, in a high-pitched 
voice : 

“The swoon has queened !"” 

A roar of laugnter greeted his words, but he was 
not daunted, and he made another attempt: 

“The sween has quooned !”’ 

This time the house rocked with laughter, and 
the voice of the stage-manager could be distinctly 
heard to say : 

‘Come off, you fool!” 

But the ambitious one refuscd to surrender, and 
had to be dragged off. [Even as he reached the 
wings, however, he screamed out: 

‘©The quoon has swecned !* 


YET HE'S A MOTOR MANGLER. 


A GOOD SALESMAN. 

A snort time ago a young man was about to 
purchase a barrel of apples at the establishment of 
a produce dealer. They appeared to be good ones, 
but an old farmer standing by whispered to hfm to 
look in the middle of the barrel. This the would- 
be purchaser did, to find that with the exception of 
a layer at each end the apples were small and 
inferior. 

“Tm much obliged,” he remarked, turning to the 
old farmer. 

“Tve got some nice ones on my wagon JT jest 
brought in,” the old fellow ventured diffidenUly. 

“Tl take a barrel from you, then,” the san said, 
paying him the price and giving his address for their 
delivery. : 

“ By the way,” a bystander asked the farmer, 
as the purchaser walked away, “how did you 
know those apples in the centre of the barrel 
were no good ?” 

A twinkle came into the old codger's cyc. 

“Qh, that was one of my bar's,” he said. 


. NAP_ HANDS. 

He had just returned from a Continental trip 
and was tclling his adventures. 

_“ And above all,” he said, “I actually had tho 
distinguished honour of playing whist with a king.” 

The man in the overcoat had listened in silence 
up to this point, and now his lip curled scornfully 
as he replied : 

_“ That's nothing; I onco played with four 
kings.” 

* Really 2” 

“Yes. Four kings and an ace,” 


Mrs. Newlywed: “I feel sure that Alfred will 
bring me a lovely present from the City to-day.” 

Her Neighbour; ‘An anniversary or birthday, 
dear?” 

Mrs. Newlywed : ‘Oh, dear, no! But we had a 
dreadful quarrel this morning.” 


TueEy were discussing the things which help a 
man to obtain success in the world, 
when one young man said : 

“There's nothing like force of 
character. Now there’s Smith, he's 
sure to make his way in the world. 
He’s a will of his own, you know.” 

‘“* But Brown has something better 
in his favour,” argucd his friend. 

“What's that ?” 

“A will of his uncle's!" 


I DON'T THINK! 

Philanthropic Old Lady: ‘But 
I gave you sixpence yesterday on 
condition that you were not to spend 
it in drink, and I[ can distinctly smell 
liquor on you.” 

Weary Willie: “ Lady, I am tho 
victim of crucl circumstances. I found 
a hottle containin’ Wot appeared 
icr me to be worter. Wot was mv 
*orrer, lady, to find arter drinki:’ 
it all, that it were whisky !” 


Clergyman’s Wife: “You have 
spent nearly the whole of the week in 
your study. What is the matter?” 

Clergyman : “‘ Several members of 
the congregation complain that my 
sermons are too long, and I’ve been 
trying to write a short one.” 


Small Youth: “TI want to soa 
Dr. Barnard, please.” 
= Honsemaid : “He's not in 
now. 

Small Youth: “ Well, direetly ho 


“| 
| 
lionk: “No fear! I couldn’t kill a thing. I am much too tender- | gets back, will you tell him to 


come to our house—sharp-—and 
take awav that baby he Icft last 
Iweek, It’s in the way!” 


GOT THE BOOT. 
He certainly looked a wreck. His arm was in 
ia sling, and he was limping badly. Moreover, his 
nose was out of shape, and one of his eves had been 
blackened. 

Since he was proceeding towards an insurance 
office, one might have reasonably assumed that 
there was a good chance of his claim being paid. 

“Yes, Mr. Davics,” asked the courteous manag*r, 
“what is the exact nature of your claim ?” 

“T have fallen down a long flight of steps, and 
sustained damages that will disable me for months 
to come,” replied he, “and I think it just that 
twelve pounds damages shouldpbe awarded me.” 

| “ifm!” said the manager, fingering his go'l 
| chain. “T havo had your case investigated pris 
to your visit here, and, young man, I have every 
reason to believe that it was no accident. You 
knew the young lady's father was at home all toc 
time, and sought the trouble yourself!" _ 


You'll find some splendid little competitious on page 84. 
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“ Our dear nephew "—the two Misses eo rte | 
Aunt Catherine and Aunt Deborah wrote letters 
as though they werea limited company, as indeed of 


were, for of the scanty population of Rytham 
where they had lived for half a century, but few came 
up to their very rigid and very austere standard— 
«we are in trouble. You are a man, Charles; indeed, 
you are more—you are a barrister. We need your 
advice, your aid, and your co-o tion. Shortly, 
it is Patience who disturbs us. e love the child. 
Never once since our old friend Major Digby died in 
India have we rogretted his, perhaps unsuitable, but 
none the less complimentary, dying wish that we 
should be the guardians and protectresses of his 
little daughter. 

“For ten years we have shown her love and 
care and attention. Patience. is now seven- 
tecn and has left school. It has not esca, our 
notice that your visits to us have career led with 
her absences from home. ‘It may be, r Charles, 
that the Major’s desire that you and his daughter— 
and heiress—should become acquainted, his hope that 
the‘acquaintanceship should ripen into friendship and 
bloom as something rarer and more beautiful——” 

I groaned, rolled over on my back—I was in bed 
at the time—and. gulped down half a cup of chilly 
morning tea. Then I read on. Shortly, ee! aunts’ 
trouble was that Patience had learned to ride, that 
she flatly refused to accept the services of groom, 
that she rode—well, not alone, unfortunately, but 
with a cortain Mr. Je Crow, of whom her head 
seemed full. I was bidden to Rytham House. 

I was to interview Patience and the fellow 
Crow. I was to come down in my capacity as a 
barrister, with a face aa long and a mien as dour as I 
could manage. I Patience could become 
Mrs. Crow or any other hen she pleased. It was none 
of my business. 

I remembered her as a sticky lump of seven—all 
noise and tears—when I was seventeen, and I saw 
her through the Major's distorting, matrimonial- 


mongering spectacles. 
Marry that imp—never ! 


But at ten that morning came a wire from tho 
aunts: “We beg you to come.—Catherine and 
Deborah.” 

‘ Sorry—quite impossible,” wired my clerk from 
chambers, “letter” (or lie, as someone bluntly put 
it) ‘* follows.” 

‘We must ask you to come immediately.—C. and 
D.,” flashed back the aunts. 

I had to give in. Groaning, I handed my one and 
only brief to a pal. Grumbling, I packed. Grousing, 
I took @ taxi to Victoria. In a frame of mind bor- 
dering on homicide 1 walked into my aunts’ drawing- 
room. 

Patience was out when I arrived, so for an hour I 
sat and listened to my two aunts. It seemed that a 
careless school-friend of Patience had first let the cat 
(or the crow) out of the bag. Her rides had not 
been so solitary as the aunts had expected. Patience 
was then questioned. She had either nothing to 
conceal or else was determined to blazon the matter 
out. She did know Crow, she did meet him, she did 
like him. Where was the harm in that ? 

‘* From that day to this her head has become more 
full of the man,” deplored Catherine. ‘‘ She talks of 
him daily—of the hedges he has taken, of the feats 
of horsemanship he has done——” 

** Charles, she is obsessed !’’ declared Deborah. 

I had been put, as Deborah remarked, in complete 
possession of the facts before Patience came in. 

I withdraw any slighting remarks I may have 
made about her. 

She was delicious—miles prettier than any girl I 
had ever met. Gold-brown hair climbing and curling, 
twisting and twirling, rippling in and out like wild 
hop-tendrils ; eyes, deeply, blackly blue and dancing, 
mischievous, smile-compelling eyes; nose ver 
straight, a shade short, perhaps, the nostrils round 
moving and changing as her eyes did with her lips, so 
that at times her face was a smile incarnate ; mouth—— 

Hang that fellow Crow ! 

‘The aunts managed to be called away aftcr tea— 
one to a Blanket Fund discussion with a curate, in 
the morning-room, the other to a bedside consultation 
on a dying camelia in the hot-houso. Before going 
they gore me twin stares. I nodded. 

** Well?” I said, smiling at Patience. 

‘‘T’'m not pleased t6 see you!” she declared bluntly. 
“ You’ve been so studiously rude to me all these years.” 

* Not to you—to what I thought you were!” I 
defended myself. 

** D’you mean I was nasty at sevon ?” 

‘** You were sticky, and you always wanted to paw 
one,” I retorted. ‘I was proud of the crease in my 


Turn to page 8O and try your hand at “ Line-Ricks.” 


Complete Short Story. 


Impatient Patience 


The Romance of a Girl Who Was Thrown Over. 


By A. G. GREENWOOD. 

trousers—you clambered sae and Ere it. I 
spent hours on immaculate centre-parting, you 
ps sticky eee chrough it. Besides, you tried to 
kiss me, 
cock-horses on my foot, till I ached over, You 
were always wanting a ride. By the way, have you 
kept it up?” 

“I never ride on men’s feet now—no! ” she answered. 

“Horses,” I corrected myself solemnly. 

“ 4 horse,” she rejoined. ‘* Yes, sometimes.” 

“ Like it?” 

ity So-so ! ” 

“ A bit solitary, eh?” 

“\ Have the aunts been talking of Jerry Crow ?” she 
asked point-blank, and sat up very straight in her 
chair. 

“They mentioned him incidentally,” I admitted. 
“‘ What's he like?” . . 

“ Oh, he’s all right!” she said, frowning. 

“Good looking ?” , ; 

“ Awfully! and awfully nice! But I'm rather 
frightened of him ; he's got very big, dark eyes, and 
they flash when he’s annoyed, and a mouth.’ 

“Who are the Crows ?” I asked. 

“Oh, the family’s all right. Mr. Barkstone—he’s a 
neighbour—showed me their family tree. It’s longer 
than your arm. But—and I wouldn't hint at such a 
thing to the aunts—he’s—he's——” : 

She hesitated. I prompted her. She wouldn't 
goon. At last I got it from her. 

" He’s a tiny bit fast,” she confessed. 

“Look here,” I said warmly, “I want to be quite 
frank. I know there was a lot of nonsense talked when 
I was a cub and you a baby. Well, of course, I’m 
aware that you don’t want to marry me any more 
than I want to marry you; but I’m an old friend—at 
least, I’ve known you most of your life. Don’t get 
entangled with this fellow. Why don’t you chuck 
him, Patience ?” 

“We're pals,” she replied. “I'll not chuck him 
—as you put it—till he chucks me! I don’t know 
why I’ve talked to you like this,” she added suddenly, 
sharply. ‘‘ You've no right to question me. My 
friends concern myself only. We won't discuss Mr. 
Crow any more!’ 

“ But——” 

“IT must go and dress!” she said calmly, and left 
me moodily tapping the ends of my fingers together 
and wondering what the dickens was to be done. 

The aunts flitted back like conspirators and 
questioned me in hoarse whispers. We neglected our 
modest change for dinner. The bell and Patience 
caught us unawares. 

She came in looking dazzling. She flushed as she 
caught sight of the aunts’ eager faces and tho stilted, 
obviously artificial smiles which they switched on at 
her appearance. 

She paid us out by introducing Crow’s name when- 
ever it was humanly possible. I got sick of the fellow. 
Of course, he wasacad. All young girls like cads figst. 
That’s queer but true. 

After dinner I tried to speak to her again under cover 
of the musical-comedy score she was playing. But 
she kept the loud pedal down and said What wm 
fo everything I said, so I had to retirc and try to look 

urt. 

Then she sang to us—scrumptiously !—and put us 
all in such a good temper that Deborah leaned over 
to me and whispered 

“ Leave the darling alone to-night, Charles.” 

I nodded, and meant to put in some talk on my own 
account—I mean, try to get a bit for’arder and aliliiee. 
ate some of the prejudice of my staying away from her 
for ten yeare—when, suddenly, she stood up, declared 
she had a headache, kissed the aunts, nodded super- 
ciliously to me, and went off to bed, so quickly, so 
utterly unexpectedly, that I didn’t even have the 
gumption to make a dash at her candle on the hall- 


.| table and so get in even a word with her. 


She so far relonted in the morning as to come down- 
staira to breakfast before the bell and my aunts. We 
shook hands. 

“a hope you didn't think me presumptuous 
yesterday,” I begah. 

“Notatall! Weneedn’'t refer to it again, need we ? 
I see you don't understand——” 

“ee But I ” 

“I'm meeting him again to-day; perhaps you'd 
like to come too? The horses are stabled with Mr. 
Barkstone. I’m sure he'll be able to mount you!” 

“IT think not—thanke,” I said stiffly. 

“Oh, very well! But you mustn’t blame me for 
anything that happens,” she observed. ‘No, I'll 
not explain. It’s no use raising your eyebrows at me, 
Tm not in the witness-hox! Good-morning, Aunt 
Deb and Aunt Katty!” 

She didn’t givo me another chance. I repented 
of my refusal by ten o'clock. Linquircd about her. I 
found she had been gone quite half an hour. 

She was back to lunch—radiant. I kept up looking 


insisted on my giving you ride-a-- 


WEEK ENDING 
JULY 12, 1913. 


injured. I don’t think she noticed it. But when | 
pulled myself together and began to talk to her lat; 
on, she laughed and chatted as though we were the v1: . 
best of friends. ; 

I beat her at tennis; she licked me into a cock. 
hat at croquet. She showed me the gardens. I pict. 
her a rose. We got on ee oe famously 1; 
I condemned the SD eany-bell, which parted us. 

At dinner she sparkled—witty and grave, deliciou-'; 
worldlywise, et the aunts laugh and me fe«l 11), 
a dog with two tails, happier than any sand-boy oi; 
was or will be. 

She sang to us again. She talked to us afterwan/: 
and taught me her namesake, “ Patience,” till ti. 
aunts yawned. 

And this night I got to the candles first (the ams 
were collecting shawls, smelling-salts, library-boo!.., 
toast-water, and a hundred and one other small thi... 
which followed them from room to room) and 1 lit he:., 
but didn’t hand it to her. 

“Don’t meet him to-morrow,” I said, frankly beveis ~. 
“Take me instead—take me your favourite ride. W:!l 

ou?” : 
me Why should I? Why should you ask me?” 

‘There's no reason why you should,” I answers. 
“ But I ask you because I’m selfish—because I'd live 
to go with you!” 

“It’s hard to believe that!” she said, her eyes hard 
and sparkling. ‘ You’ve had a good many years in 
which to see me.” * 

“Pye been a fool!” 

“ And I—a leper,” she retorted. “ I’ve been in the 
isolation-ward. You've avoided me like the ployuc. 
I don’t + that—I’m not very likely to!” 

“Ym jealous, Pat. I don’t want you to sct cyes ca 
aa chap again. I want to have you for myself. 


She snatched her hand away, laughed, though her 
cheeks were crimson, and was gonc—lightly, swiftly 
up the stairs—before I could recover myself. 

She was. out early—before breakfast, perhaps to 
prevent my offering to go with her. Not that | 
would have done. Restlessly I wandered from 
smoking-room to hall, from hall to verandah, from 
verandah to drive, 

The moming wore on. Patience didn't comme. 
And then, at last, a6 miserable last, I saw her. ld 
been back to the smoking-room for a cigar. They 
were coming down the drive as I walked out of the fron. 
door. Four men—fa: ds—two at cither end of 
a stretcher made of a burdie, and a little, crumpled, 
hatless figure lying thereon. Her dear, curly head wa: 
pillowed on a coat rolled up, one fore-arm hung ovr 
the aide of the hurdle, a limp, nerveless hand swingir < 
to the men’s broken steps. Hor face was white as 
chalk, with a smear of yellow clay on the ivory for- 
head, plastering one side of her roughened hair; hr 
eyes were clvach, her lips just parted. 

Her eye-lids flicke: as I reached them, flickered 
and opened on me, standing there quivering, struck 
dumb, my skin creeping in an agony of fear. 

“The big jump—Devil's Brook, sir!” choked one cf 
the men, but stopped as though a hand had heen bid 
over his mouth, as her voice swelled out clear and 
sweet. 

“* He’s thrown me over, Charlic. Old Jerry Crow - 
brown colt by Jerry M. out of Jane Crow. Ile 
he's chucked me!” 

* * * * * 

Itwas a month—a month that seemed like yur - 
before I was allowed to see her. . ; 

She held out both hands to me. I think the 
explanation had been waiting to be made all thes 
weary days. For she just looked at me wistfully. i d 
I knew somehow that what I did was what she a-h.i. 
I fell on my knees beside the chair where she ~«t-- 
white and frail—propped up with a multitude of sos 

illows, and took her hand, kissing it, smiling up iniv 
ber eyes and saying :— 

“T love you, Pat.” : 

“You wouldn’t come. I wanted you. Ye 
wouldn’t come,” she said, smiling, and yet tears relled 
down her cheeks. ‘* All these years I’ve wanted yo" 
Inever forgot you. You were my hero then. L waited 
so long, so patiently—ten years. ‘And still you woullu ‘ 
come. And so I grew impatient, and poor old Jeriy 
Crow was pressed into the service. Do you des 
mc? Was it very—ve ae ~ 

“Tt was most gloriously kind!” I said, and tre" 
up, for her flushed face hurt me ; and put my click 
next hers. ‘Why, Pat, I’m thanking you, hietes 
humbly on my knees!” 


OH, NO! ; es eal 

“ As I understand it, doctor, if I believe 1 “+ 
I'll be well. Is that the idea?” 

“ It is.” : 7 

“Then if you believe you are paid, Tsuji’ 
you'll be paid,” 

“‘ Not necessarily.” : 

“ But why shouldn’t faith work as well in one: 
as in the other?” = 

“Why, you see, there is considcrable aii 
between having faith in Providence and Love + 
faith in you.” 


epee 


The first prize is £10. 


(WEEK ENDING 
Icy 12, 1913. 


Se 


TO HEAR, NOT TO SEE. 

A muitary gentleman who could swear better 
than he could play golf was flattered one day to 
find quite a crowd of well-dressed strangers following 
him around. : P 

* Thope,” he said gallantly, “‘ that I can play well 
enough to reward you ?” 

“Oh, it isn’t that, major,” replied one; “ we 
cane to listen.” 

“ [| wou.DN’? drink out of that cup,’ said little 
Tmumy to the well-d young visitor ; ‘‘ that’s 
Juzzie’s cup, and she’s very particular who drinks 
out of it.” 

“Ah,” said the young man, as he drained the 
cup dry, “I feel honoured to drink out of Lizzie’s 
cup. Lizzie is your youngest sister, isn’t she ?” 

“Not much! Lizzie is my dog.” 


Farmyard Furies 


' ey Bulls Are Not the Oaly 
NI Animals to “See Red” 


Sometimes. 


Tury talk of a farmer's 
life being dull. So far as 
ploughing and reaping go, 
agriculture may not be 
wildly exciting. but when 
i: comes to live stock you will find very few farmers 
wo cannot tell of perilous experiences. 

‘The bull is, of course, notoriously difficult and 
often dangerous to handle, but few people are aware 
ihut both rams and boars are.at times equally 
unsafe. 

No longer ago than June 21st last a boar which 
wus being driven through the streets of Hertford 
turned on the man in charge. knocked him down, 
al gashed him fearfully with its tusks. 

The animal then bolted back to its shed, where- 
u;on a dealér named Cook went in to try to get 
it out. The boar flung itself upon him, brought 
him to the ground, and after tearing his legs in a 
terrible manner, bit him through the back, inflicting 
injuries from which he died within two hours. 

Ram v. Nurse and Umbrella. 

ti Herefordshire are many rough meadows 
jartly covered with brambles and bushes. They 
are known as “ leasowes.”’ Some years ago, a 
nurse with two children was walking across a 
l-asowe not far from Leominster, when a ram of the 
fimous black face variety rushed out from behind a 
cump of bushes and charged her. 

With great presence of mind she pushed the two 
children right into the nearest bushes and bade 
them lic still there. Then she faced the ram with 
her umbrella, But she had no chance at all. The 
hrute struck her with terrific force, flinging her 
down and stunning her. Luckily help came, and 
the children were rescucd unhurt. But the r 
nurse's spine was injured, and she never fully 
recovered. 

_ Rams are fearfully pugnacious, and if two meet 
tuey go for one another on sight. An odd thing 
hanpened on a Hampshire farm during shearing time. 
A visitor was watching the shearing. He was an 
tlderly man, short-sighted, and quite bald. He 
happened to be leaning, with his hat off, over a 
trough, just as a ram was brought into the yard. 

The ram caught sight of the gleaming bald pate 
and instantly charged at full gallop. The visitor 
was quite unconscious of his danger, but luckily for 
him a young labourer saw what was happening, 
bide a dash, seized the visitor and flung him aside. 

Bitten to Death by a Donkey. 

A donkey, if stubborn, is supposed to be the 
tuldest of draught animals. Yet a donkey has 
«en known to use its teeth with fatal effect. At 
Creat Eastern, Essex, a little boy was lying in a 
bammock when a donkey, grazing in the orchard, 
pe up while the nurse was away, and bit the poor 
child so terribly that he died very shortly. 

: It was at another Essex village that a little girl 
Mee killed by a gander. The child was 
wulking alone in a field where a flock of geese were 
lees when the gander attacked her, and struck 
pes in the face with his beak. The beak penetrated 
ier eve and killed her. 
hen etvone knows how fiercely a hen will protect 
. eee At Guilden Morden, in Hertfordshire, 
old he was handling some young chickens when the 
“' fowl flew in his face, striking him twice with her 
sak and inflicting two small wounds. Lockjaw 


oy ae within forty-eight hours the poor fellow 


By Hook or by Crookery 


| 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Half Voles ror Women 
cr 


A Lady Reader Explains 
a Novel Idea for Stilling 
the Clamour of Suffragettes. 


(It must be clearly under- 
stood that the Editor tn no 
“way associates himself with 
the opinions expressed by 
this contributor.) 
First let me say I am not a Militant. I think 
their unwomanly actions have done what they call 
“the Cause” an immense amount of harm. At 
the same time, there is no doubt that an enormous 
number of women would like to have some sort of 
a voice in the ruling of their country. 

I know, of course, that the great objection to 
Votes for Women is that, there being so many more 
women than men in the country, such an arrange- 
ment would mean that we should be governed by 
what are still, even in these days, the weaker sex, 
and the men to get into Parliament would Le 
those who were able to pander most to the women’s 
opinions, caprices, and weaknesses. 

Even the giving of votes to women who paid rates 
and taxes would not, I fear, quiet the ragings of the 
Militants. 

Green and White Voting Papers. 

Probably the average man would say “ Let them 
rage.” But, after aL I sup these women, 
though misguided and somewhat hysterical, are 
the big drums in the band that heralds a really deep 
feeling in the land. 

So here is an idea which seems to me quite 
feasible, and by which the great struggle between 
the sexes might terminate in peace with honour. 
The suggestion is to give all women—under the 
same conditions which govern the obtaining of a 
vote by a man—half a vote. 

This may sound extraordinary, but really I think 
it would work out very well indeed. At the polling 
stations all women entitled to votes would be given 
—let us say—a green voting paper, while the 
men would have their ordinary white voting 

rs. 
hese green voting papers to count as half a vote. 

By this means the country would know exactly 
the attitude of women towards things political, 
without any of the disasters of a petticoat govern- 
ment. 

Such a scheme as this would at once break down 
the biggest argument against votes for women, 
namely, that women’s votes would swamp the 
men’s. 

At a General Election. 

Here is an example of the working out of the 
idea: 

We will say that a General Election takes place, 


and the issue is the amendment of the National | 


Insurance Act. Insuch a case as this the thousands 
of women from whose wages threepence is deducted 
week by week would feel very keenly on the 
subject, and would undoubtedly flock to the polis 
to record their votes. 

Now, supposing that it were discovered that the 
votes of five women out of six were against what 
has come to be called “the hated Act,” while, let 
us say, the men’s votes were in equal proportions 
for and against, such a result as this would prove to 
the Government that women’s opinion was entirely 
against the Act, and no Government could afford to 
ignore an opinion expressed in that manner, even if 
they still retained power ! 

I really think that half-votes for,women is an 
excellent way out of the difficulty, and I am sure 
the Editor would appreciate expressions of opinion 
from his readers of either sex who would care to send 
him a postcard praising or condemning the scheme 
I have outlined. 


RESULT OF WEATHER CONTEST No. 7. 
Ix this competition the consolation prize of £25 
bas been divided among the following six competitors, 
each of whom had one 
PEARSON'S WEATHER CONTEST.) srror. Each competitor 
Ser sh praseaten oP receives £4 3s. 4d. 
¢c I. Bond, 26a Telferecot 
Road, Balham, S.W.; Mrs. 
W. Luck, Much Hadhum, 
Herts; W. T. Pettingill, 
9 Barnfield Road, Gipsy 
Hill, S.E.; A. W. Pooles, 
8 Saltram Crescent, W. 
Kilburn, W.; HH. Sevestre, 
17 Linton Crescent, Hast- 
ings; J. G. Webster, 40 
F Upcot Street, Canterbury 
A correct coupon in Contest NO 7. Road, Old Kent Road, S.E. 


Crue nat He town to 
beee Che iver maak ome 


SN ARMONETE ‘WALTON-ON-NAZE 
WESTON SUPERMARE FOR@UAy 


RAG-TIME. 
“ PLEASE, sir, would you kindly Lelp me to 
recover my boy ?” 
“Recover your boy? 
there!” 
“Yes, but I think you'll agree with me that he 
needs re-covering.”’ 


But you've got him 


tes 
Magistrate: “And what was the prisoner 
doing ?” 
Constable: “’E were ‘avin’ a very ’eated 


‘argument with a cabdriver, yer worship.” 
Magistrate: “ But that doesn’t prove he was 
drunk.” 


Constable: “ Ah! But there worn't no cab- 
driver there, yer worship!" 


——oe 


Tracked by Teeth © 
~QD= 


“—— The Tooth Detective is Now 
i a Menace to Evildoers. 


— 


Vy Ose of the clues which 
. led the police to connect 
A¥ foul play with the dis- 
‘ ” appearance of Winifred 


Mitchell, the Dorset girl who was murdered and 
buried in a lonely wood, was the finding of a sct of 
false teeth in the plantation close to her grave. 

Again, in a recent American murder case in which 
the murderer endeavoured to cover up all traces of 
the victim's identity, the body was recognised by a 
dentist who remembered filling a particular tooth. 
The murderer owed his detection solely to a tooth. 

Teeth have been used by the police in the past, 
and they will be used still more in the future, for 
identifying both victims and murderers. For the 
laws of probability are being applied to teeth, just 
as they have been applied so successfully in Paris 
to the moulding of the features. It is not necessary 
that the teeth of the subject should be exceptional 
in any way. It is ible to identify a person with 
absolute certainty by his or her teeth. even when, to 
the casual observer, there is nothing in any way 
distinctive about them. 


Caught by a Cigar-Holder Clue. 


There have been many cases of burglars who have 
made an entry into a louse and have helped them- 
selves to eatables, leaving behind tooth-marks that 
have assisted in betraying them. And in Russia, 
i not very long ago. a murderer was detected through 
an amber cigar-holdcr that was found near the body 
of his victim —who was also his uncle, a rich banker. 

The ho'der was thought at first to belong to the 
victim. But a detective noticed that it was 
indented in rather a peculiar way. He tried to fit 
it in the mouth of the dead man, but found that 
none of the teeth could have made these marks. 

Following the line of least resistance, he kept a 
close watch on those of the relatives who stood to 
gain by the death. He soon noticed that two of 
the teeth of a certain nephew were irregular. A 
furtive examination of another of his holders 
| justified an arrest which ended in conviction. 

There is almost as much individuality about teeth 
as about finger-tips. Probably no two human 
mouths are exactly alike. The appearance of the 
teeth counts for as little as the appearance of the 
finger-tips. The laws of probability. as applied to 
teeth, do not rely on anything so obvious as gold- 
filling. 

Made to Bite on Something Soft. 


Teeth differ in size, shape, defects, and distanco 
apart in the mouth. ‘There is also the angle at 
which they protrude from the mouth to help the 
tooth detective. 

Criminals can be detected in this manner: Two 
men, whose sets of teeth to outward appearanco 
resemble each other “as near as makes no matter.” 
are invited to bite on the soft sulstance that 
dentists use when making a cast of the mouth. In 
an instant an expert can test the “ variants” 
mentioned above. And the chances against two 
of these moulds being exactly alike in every pav- 
ticular are infinite. 

As the head of a great detective agency recently 
remarked, the detective in real life will get closer 
and closer to the detective of fiction- the Sherlock 
Holmes who gets to work with his microscope as 
soon as he reaches the scene of the crime. Such an 
one will find many opportunities of testing tooth- 
marks. A wasted piece of bread or a cigaretto 
end may yet bring many a criminal to justice, 


Purchase HOME COOKERY. 


Te " a 


a oS 


COOK WINS £2 A WEEK FOR FIVE KING'S , ENGLISH. JULY’S BAD FOR BOOKS. 


—" As Regards. 
VEARS. It Saddens Shoemakers, but Satisfies Sweet Traders. 


Even the best, educated emong Ne = liable to 

make mistakes in grammar. Each week we give ae . 
Mr. P. Doubleyou Congratulates a Fair some common grammatical error, pointing out the | }, nes Sey = a profession in existencs 
“Middles” Winner. mistake and correcting it. ae g hich fully onthe, its seer booms anid 
& You are wasting your time and your money.” This week we explain the misuse of As Regards. | ang Ovi ded bse, y ft am y its member, 

Nearly every one of Miss E. Fant’s friends said | It is incorrect to say, “ As regards the statement | " 1¢ is, of course, plain ine ahaa ihet Jat 
that when she began to enter the “ Middles * | you made.” You should say, “In regard to or August are the best months for the “oo feule DNs 
competition and everyone repeated it each time regarding the statement you made.” In regard t0 |) December and January form the good ti “ whik 
she sent up her attempts. and regarding are correct ; as regards is incorrect. dealer in fers; and in bke ag dine a the 
Miss E. Fant = no nage bi pegged aaa Next week : “ Ain't.” indirectly, the rise and fall in various Boattesac ase 

steadily, determined to win, if not the big prize 0: : ’ SSCS C 
all, then one of the many smaller prizes. a result in almost every case be traced to the weather. 


It is natural that everyone who can take a holid::y 
cf her perseverance, Mr. P. Doubleyou called upon Nt idav 
her eoneatlyt at Pimperne, Green Road, Winton, peony te ae Sy — a Set month. 
Rournemouth, and congratulated her on behalf of y gust, quently the montlis 


f F : during which all who arc able to do so abandon th 
te Halo bee ee Teg ae ata 
Miss Fant, a prepossessing dark young lady, So these are the worst months for bariisters. 


Y k young ta doctors, for wine merchants, and for theatrical 
anne vd dager best pepe eet A polis ‘eo managers and actors. The theatrical slump hcgin< 


in June, and by July at least a third of the thirty 
ge Ue f one of the smaller Ww ch 
mae en Ae a yee = yee ep Ee West End theatres are closed, anda large proporti. 


regularly as clockwork, and never won even one of the profession are either “ resting” or cngas | 


of the thousands of consolation prizes you offer. at weansie places “ amusement. 
In fact, I have never‘ won a prize in any com- Nothin’ Doin’ for Doctors in August. 


petition before in my life, though I have tried _ For publishers, also, these months are the wor-t 
hard enough at times. time of the year. This is rather curious. for whion 


Pegging Away Pays. the trains are full of poople, all requiring reading 


a 7 : tter for the journey, it might be imagine’ th. 
I am sure that it is only b; ing away week publi ae : ei hile t 
after week, whatever the eile, thas you are going age gt weld reap 6 harvest. Bab while ths 
oo win big prize, Some people seem to think that sale of popular periodicals such as P.W. is littl: 
a va 4 prize can be won without any thought, but affected, it has been found by practical experienc 


ih tions just 08 that people, as a whole, do more reading in the long 
ee er tee ey winter evenings than at anv other time of year, 


Bee ey week tor ei Eve euk i want and it is in the autumn that the grcat flood of novels 
throu h the whole list of words, ane a . ge 7. doctors, find July and August the 
Middle’ on as many as I could. eam poorest months, 80 far as business gocs. This ix 


Erni: “When a man talks all by himself 
what is that called ?” 

Mamma: “ , that’s called a ‘ monologue. 

“Oh, I see. When the cats get to talking on the 
back fence that’s ‘ catalogue ’ isn’t it?” 


922999909393999990999999939 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE COMMA. 
In his court King Charles was standing on his 

head a golden crown 
And his royal brow was wrinkled in a most 
portentous frown 


; 
; Fifty courtiers entered walking on their hands 
a 


i 
were jewels bright § 


ar) 


Set in rings of gold and silver what a rare 
and splendid sight 

Four and twenty noble ladies proud and fair 
and ten feet long 

Were their trains that flowed behind them 
borne by pages stout and strong 

In a bower of fragrant roses the musicians 


now compete 
® Blowing trumpets with their noses they inhale 


up at night to do so, and all my friends have jeered the fragrance sweet Es cai se tan rail 

i i 1at people who are 
ptr ki vier mie alee ey beto See the Queen how sad and tearful as the living out a gp oo is always better than that of 
me. Brees tnil wants money, but I think I want King cuts off her head those who are shut up in houses and offices. The 
it more than most, for it will make me feel more One bright tress of hair at parting and she takings of the average London chemist are twenty- 
inde; t than I have ever felt before. wishes she was dead. five ner oe lower in August than they are in 

* best cooks ? Dece: , 

ou see, Tam @ cook, and ever, fs ec @qeeeleseee GEESE CE CECE The coal trade is at its lowest cbb, not in August 


find it difficult to get a situation. At any rate, few but in June. The reason is that in August the 


i to t cooks in Bournemouth, 80 Customzr: “I shall want a large uantity of a ; 

ve tien bead glad to take any work I can, from | flowers next week, for my daughter's Ba eg A: careful householder to fill his cellar at summer 

being a waitress to worki in a laundry, to get a Flower Seller: ‘Yes, mum. You shall ‘ave the prices in preparation for the winter. ; 
The to nist’s business is one of those which, 


little money, for I hate being dependent upon 
anybody. 
‘1 Makes-Me Independent.”’ 

“ With £2 a week coming in—more than I ever 
earned as a cook in m. life !—I shall feel that I am 
independent of anybody, and I hope before the five 
years is up to be married !”” , 

“You are engaged then, Miss Fant *” asked Mr. 
P. Doubleyou. : 

“Well, if you don’t mind I wont answer that 
with ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ but I’ll tell you this, I shall 
bank a good deal of the money with the intention 
of helping to buy a home with it some day ! : 

And whoever the lucky man is, of this Mr. P. 
Doubleyou is pretty certain, that he'll have one of 
the best and prettiest wives in the world, Here's 
luck to her! . 

Fu'l particulars of this week’s ‘‘Middles” 
contest will be found on page 96. 


~ best for ‘er, pore dear! Wot were she put 
In 10) 


r?” like the baker's or the grocer’s, would at first sight 


seem unlikely to be affected hy heat or cold. Y«t 
any tobacconist will tell you that summer is not 
so good for his trade as winter. Apparently people 
do not smoke so much in holiday time as when 
they are back at work. The tobacconist usually 
experiences a distinct revival in the month of 
November. 
September is Bad for Tailors. 

So does the shoemaker. His worst month 's 
July, and his best are November and December. 
The leather trades, the carpet making, and the hat!- 
making industries all slump in late swimmer and 
revive in autumn. 

For the confectioner, on the contrary, Noven!r 
is a bad month. His business revives tow2'~ 
Christmas, but his best timo is the height of sume. 
Holiday makers eat an immense quantity of swee'- 
and chocolate. 

September is usually considered as the wor 
month in the tailoring trade, and April the hes. 
But the tailor’s business, like the milliner’s, dey 
to an extraordinary degree on weather. A nill 
autumn or a late spring are both looked uj on +5 
disastrous in these trades. 

The seedsman finds the late summer a dull tiv. 
Naturally his big rush is from February to Mav. 
Like the tailor, a late cold spring is disastrous ‘e 
him. That wretched spring of 1909, while it male 
thousands for furriers, olothiecs, and bootimakers 
brought many seedsmen and market gardeners 2 
the verge of ruin. 

Railways do only seven per cent. of their yeaily 
business in February, twelve per cent. in Augie. 
while shipping companies find their takings highest 
in September and lowest in January. 


“ PEARSON’S” 1913 
PIGEON RACE. 


300 MONEY PRIZES 


AND A 


CHAMPIONSHIP CUP 


MUST BE WON. 


Last year, and the year before, we organised a Champton- 
ehip Pigeon Race which proved to be most popular among 
racing pigeon fanciers and “ P.W.” readers who keep homing 
pigeons purely as a hobby. In view of the success of these 
two contests, we are organising another race. 

It will take place on Saturday, August 30th, at the 
Crystal Palace. There will be 300 money prizes and, in 
addition, a Silver Cup will be awarded to the owner of the 
bird making the highest velocity in the race. 

There is no entry fee whatsoever. The race will be flown 
in the following five sections, giving all competitors an equal 
chance : 

Yorkshire and Northern Centres. 
Cheshire and Lancashire Centres. 

West Midland and South-Western Centres 
East Midland Centre. 

London Centre. 


In each section there will be a £5 prize, four 
10s., and filty of 5s. sesame 

Competitors should arrange with their clubs to fly a race in 
conjunction and so secure the right for the club to race-mark 
their own birds, and consign them to the Palace for com- 
petition, thus saving all cost of convoying. 

So that our competitors will know that their birds are 
assured of every attention, we are placing the organisation of 
the race, and the care of the pigeons, in the hands of 
Mr. Howden, the London Secretary of the National Homing 


The very large increase in the number of prizes anteed 
in each sectio in will undoubtedly be ila wal ea Gar 8 
substantial chance of appearing among the prize-winners. 

Fuller particulars will appear later. 


“TJ wear Briggs finally got one of his plays on 
the boards.” ' 

“Yes; the property man tore up his manuscript 
and used it in a snowstorm scene.” 


ee el 
RESULT OF ‘‘AD.-LIMERICK” CONTEST No. 9, 


The prize of £5 for the best last line in thie contest 
was awarded to: : . 

A. G. Davis, Hill Croft, Woodfield Cres., Kidder- 
minster, for the following : = 
There once wae & blushing young bride 
Who eaid, when the knot had been tied, 

“When a ehopping I go, 

I'll buy goods that know, 
Graves’ ‘epoons’ make a ‘stir’ when they're tried.” 


Tap old farmer, intending to go for drive, 
ordered the servant to get the trap ready. 

When dressed he said to his little niece (who ¥s3 
spending her holidays at the farm): ‘“ 

“Edith, go and see if the horse is in the trap. 

Edith returned and replied coolly : me 

“No, uncle ; the horse is not in the trap, but }e's 
standing between two poles close to it.” 


aret Rd., Walton, Liverpool; A. Standings, 108 Cheenut 
‘d., Plumetead; Mies K. Tayler, 19 Regent St., Notting- 
ham; R, Thompson, 124 Biduey Grove. Noicaatte on. 


Tyne; E. M. Turner, 3 As Rd., 8t, ; 
Mrs. F. sarver 47 Stockwell Rd., Handeworth, Bir- 
: . Ward, 
.. Chester. 


“ Middles” competitors should enter “Motelets” in the July PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. Now on sale. 
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_ .Torrepo 

ae -ning or torpedo 
testing as the operation may well be called, is a 
most fascinating process to watch. 

Torpedoes, as everybody knows, are fired from a 
tube on board ship, and travel on or under the 
wat er by means of propellers worked by compressed 
air stored in a chamber inside the torpedo. 

They are tested to see at what speed they travel, 
and whether their course is true, and whether they 
answer to the setting of their machinery before 
lea ving the ship. 

Stand on the cliff known as Bincleaves, over- 
looking the famous Portland Harbour, and there 
within view are two of the most famous torpedo- 
ranges in England. 

A tor a at every 500 yards is marked 
by a raft, securely moored and floating on barrels. 
On every raft stands a man with a red flag. He is 
lnown as a torpedo-marker, and his duty is to signal 
the exact second the submerged torpedo passes 
beneath his raft. 

Their Secrets Carefully Guarded. 

So fearful are the Admiralty of other powers, 
especially our German rivals, learning the secrets 
of these deadly weapons of war, that no outsiders 
are ever allowed on the rafts or within the range 
buildings when torpedo running is taking place. 

The red flag waving gaily in the morning's 
casterly breeze tells the onlooker that torpedoes 
ire being tested ; and rocking idly on the quivering 
waters are a couple of picquet boats, whose duty is 
le Dane back ahs torpedo when its trial run is 
ene . 

The car-piercing hoot of a powerful steam syren 
Ireaks the stillness, and warns the markers to be 


run- 


The above question has lately caused a lot of correspondence in one of the daily papers. A reader relates 


>, Testing Torpedoes 


The Deadly Little Weapons Have a 
Trial Trip Before they are Ready for 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


on the look-out. Armed 
with powerful binoculars, 
you can casily distinguish 
the men standing on their 
rafts flag in hand. 

Suddenly from the 
side of that red-looking 
building, a silvery fish-like form hurls itself into 
the sea. So cleverly arranged is the mechanism 
within this swiftly moving weapon of destruction, 
that the same depth beneath the surface of the water 
can be maintained by the torpedo throughout the 
length of its rapid course. For tcsting purposes 
this is usually fixed at 8 feet, at which depth the 
torpedo can be easily distinguished cleaving its way 
beneath the water. 

Within the building overlooking the range a keen- 
eyed clerk stands ring through a powerful 
telescope ; whilst at his side are an accurate stop- 
clock and a specially prepared marking card. On 
this he enters the exact second at which each marker 
drops his flag; thus marking the precise time the 
torpedo passes each successive raft. 

Dangers Which Beset Markers. 

Torpedo marking is an operation which is full of 
danger to the markers. The ingenious implements 
of destruction sometimes run amok in spite of 
every precaution. A marker at the Blank rango 
was recently watching an oncoming torpedo. 

Within a fow yards of his raft the torpedo head 
emerged from the water, and before the astonished 
marker could move, the weapon appearcd to take 
a flying leap at the raft. It cleared it as by a 
miracle, and plunged into the water on the other 
side. So near did the flying mass of steel pass the 
man, that his flag struck its nose as it passed 
him, whilst iis whirling propeller missed his head 
by inches only. 

The rafts, although securely moored and con- 
taining a small hut provided with both seats and 
fireplace, are by no means a comfortable or safe 
place in a storm. . 

. At a torpedo range in the north, whilst marking 


vy 


DO WORMS LIKE MUSIC ? 


ar. 
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operations were in prog:css, a violent storm arose so 
suddenly that it was impossible for the picquet 
boats to take the markers from the rafts. 

Throughout the night these frail structures of 
wood were exposed to the full force of the gale. 
To make matters worse the telephone connection 
between the rafts and the main building became 
unworkable, and it was not till the storm subsided 
that the anxious watchers on shore were relieved 
to find that tho rafts still held to their moorings. 

Costing from £600 to £1,000, torpedoes are too 
expensive to be allowed to be lost. Oft-times a 
torpedo for some unaccountable cause takes ao 
sudden plunge downward, and buries its nose in 
the mud at the bottom of the sea. To recover an 
embedded torpedo, recourse has to be made to the 
services of skilled divers, and this operation is 
also not free from peril. 

The Diver’s Peril. 

So great is the pressure of the water, that to 
haul a diver suddenly from a great depth to the sur- 
face would be to court sudden death 

Quite recently a diver was scarching for a sub- 
merged torpedo, and was working some 20 fathoms 
below the surface. He suddenly lost his nerve, 
pulled the emergency inflating valve, and to the 
astonishment of the men in the diving boat he 
appeared on the surface of the water floating head 
downward. He was hauled on board, his helmet 
rapidly unloosened, but to the horror of all he was 
black in the face. 

The engincer in charge took what at first seemed 
a curious proceeding. He jammed on the helmet, 
screwed it fast, and ordered the men to heave the 
unconscious man overboard. Half-hesitatingly the 
men obeyed, and he sank to the bottom of the sea 
once more. Then slowly, a few fathoms at a time, 
with fifteen minutes stoppages, the diver was hauled 
once more to the surface. 

When the helmet was unscrewed the man was 
found completely recovered, and except for what he 
described as “a thick head,” little the worse for 
his curious ¢xperience. 


that on many occasions when listening 


to the band on the Victoria Embankment he has noticed that the flower-beds near the bandstand are alive with worms of ail shapes and sizes. 


Our cartoonist thinks that it is quite likely that the worms have got the ragtime crazc. 


rm Land .tmusic may 
the chieF topic of 
_* coriversation .__. 


fAnd : 
a have merry ragtime dances 


en our lawns 
Eek ot SG RRGROTRARRT LAL I.° 


t of luck. Here's) 
ns music, 


ey’ 


‘a Fragment oF Mendats 
How pathetic s it draws tesrs from 


no doubr the worms 
ar. night 


|The idea may suggest. a ew occupstiori | 4 
For musicians. {| 


ect to the riext doorl 
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‘eur garden 
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78 Complete Short Story,  Snrusunt 
_ The Shadow Show 


THE two bent over tho 
rocks disregarding the 
Telling How a Gold-Hunter’s Crime in the Desert 
Was R 
Connor. “ Prospecthors, pos: 


heat of the Westralian desert. —“——€ 
ae VERA ; divils ! “Well, it's comfortiy, - 


“Is it right, Purvis?” * 
said tho younger man 
anxiously. 
The gaunt, bent - man 
nodded. 
“ She's Al, and she’s going to havc a great time | to think that there’s men hotter and thirstier thi 
when I get back. If her frst husband didn't treat her | us. Entertainments at Burralong station, serecar'. 
decently I'll make up for it! It nearly broke her 
heart when I had to go.” 
“What's her name?” said Purvis casually. 


.‘ Mirage,” he said, “ that's 
what it is, Don't vou 
mind that wo saw ‘tl, 
water-cart a month sii: 
when it was twenty mil; 
from us bebind the hills.” 

“Look at thim!” sail 


Front seats in the moving picther show withois 
charge.” 

Tho sergeant laughed. 

“You can almost make them out,” he said. “ Tho 
one in front is a new chum. You can tell by the way 
he carries his swag. No old hand would ‘sling Lis 
swag like that.” 

‘Like giants moving in the sky,” said Connor. 
“Poor divils! And the chances aro they're twenty 
miles off yit. When’s the tragedy of tho movin: 
picthers going to start. That wan behind’s an ould 
prospector, sergeant. Yo can see he's got the 
prospector’s slouch. Look, sergeant, for the lovo 
of God! He’s craping up to tho other. Sten 
him ! ” . 

They saw in the great mirror of the miraze tho 
taller, slouching figure strike down the other. 

“He's struck him from behind—tho dirty baste. 
Now ef ut had been a fair fight face to face it'd havo 
boen a pleasure to watch it this avening.” 

The sergeant stared sternly at the figures in tho 
mirage. 

‘** And what'll he be doing now ?” 

“ He’s digging the grave. See, he’s draysins the 
body. - 

“A tall man with a slouch, Connor,’ the serzeant 
went on. ‘ You'll remember that, but 1 don't so 
how you can call a mirago as evidence. We've seo 
ourselves lakes and green in tho sky that was «ll 
imagination. How could we bring a mirage inte 
court, unless, of course, we'd found the bodv.” 

“Find a body out there! Perhaps ut's tin mile: 
away, perhaps twenty. He’s buried ut, anil the san! 
drifts and drifts, Looking for a needle in a haystach'«! 
be nothing to at. Come and havo a drink. Yell 
not be getting promotion out of this picther show, 

ant.’ 


“If the quartz vein thins : - 
out at once there’s enough to make us rich men. If it 
continues, we're millionaires. I never saw & richer 
“Mrs. Bolton. But I call her Mabel. See, here's 
tho telegram she sent me when I was on the boat. I 
read it every night. It’s kept mo hopeful. I'll send 


outcrop.” ests 
“You're sure you are not mistaken, Purvis ? 

her a cable in a day or two that will make her jump 

with joy.” 


“I’ve been prospecting for five years and I’ve never 
secn an outcrop a tenth as rich as this.” 

The young man throw his bat up in tho air and gave 
a shout which echoed weirdly amongst the rocks. 

Purvis took the crumbled paper and read: “ All 
good luck. Come back soon. Love from Mabel.” 
“That's the sort of woman to work for!” said 
Alden. ‘‘ If it hadn’t been for thinking of her I should 


“Put your hat on, you fool!” grunted Purvis. 
have chucked this prospecting game a weck since. 


“We've made a striko that’s worth anything from 
fifty thousand to a million, and we've a quart of water 
But you can endure anything for a woman you're 
keen on.” - 


left and the mules are dead. I'd give a fifth sharo in 
“You can,” said Purvis. 


the strike for a couple of gallons of water.” . 
“You said it was only forty miles to Burralong. 
“T suppose you've no one to work for, old man?” 
“T had once, but I haven't now,’’ replied Purvis. 


‘“‘ Forty miles of torture ! ‘e must take some rich 
nuggets—not too many, for every ounce of weight 
will tell on us—and strike for the station at once. 
We'll have to step out all day. There's no shelter. 
We can’t wait till night or we shall be too weak. It'd 
be my luck to knock under five miles from the station i ; 

“They'll come round you like flies round a honey- 

pot when they know about your money.” 

“They may,” came the sardonic reply. 

They walked on in silence for a few minutes and then 
Alden gave a shout. 
“It's getting cooler, Purvis! We've pulled through. 


after making the strike of the century. Come, a 
The worst is over. What’e a fifteen or twenty mile 


mouthful of water each, and then quick march!” 
‘Right, old man! We'll pull through. You bet 
walk across tho desert when this cursed sun has gone. 
It’s not the money I care about. I’ve won Mabel. 


on my luck. I was born lucky. Only been in this 
country two months, and now, thanks to you, lama 
Partner, we'll call it the Mabel Reef.” He waved his 


rich man.” 
“Take a mouthful of watcr. Only one mouthful, 


hat wildly io the air and gave a cheer as he walked in 
front. Purvis’ hands clenched. He crept forward, 
and, with the butt-end of his revolver, struck Alden 
a terrible blow on the back of his head. Alden fell 
like a log and Purvis sprang on him and struck him 
again and again. 

Then he rose breathless and looked round guiltily. 
There was nothing but sand and sun to be seen. e 

“Marry my wife, would he!” he snarled. “ That 
settles him. It’s only one more new chum gone under 
in the desert. In love with him was she, while she took 
every penny I could send home to her? I'll tell her 
about him when I get back. But I'd better cp the 
brate, elso the first prospector who tries the desert 
will make a bee-line for him.” 

A mound of soft sand was piled against a boulder. 

“Put him in there,” murmured Purvis. ‘“ Tho 
wind’s piling it e In a day or two tho rock itself 
will be hidden. Ill have a drink first, though. I’ve 
got the water to mye now, and the mine—and the 
woman—unless I kill her.” 

He quickly scraped out a hole in the soft sand and 
laid the body in it. 

“There,” he mumbled. ‘ Let them look for him 
if they like. He’s safe till the judgment day—if 
ever there is one. I'll keep Mabel’s wire and her lock 
of hair to show her when I get home.” 

He shouldcred his bundle, glanced at his compass, 
and set off on his march to Burralong. 


ow and then little sand-devils swept round them, 
and each sand particle, as it touched them, pained 
liko red-hot dust. They tramped in silence for an 
hour and then Alden, the younger man, said: “ Isn’t 
it time for another drink ? I must have been a week 
without one!” 

“In two hours,” grunted Purvis. “ Not a drop 
before. Drink now and we'll have nothing left for the 
last hours of the day. They're the worst. It’s hot 
now, but at five o'clock it’s Hades.” 

af struggled on mechanically. Hour after hour 
passed, till at last they paused for their precious drink. 

“* Keep away from the bottle!” said Purvis angrily. 
“You'll have your fair share. Hold yourself in. 
I’ve seen men go mad with thirst before. Grab that 
bottle and you lose your fortune!” 

With an effort Alden controlled himself. They 
gulped their mouthfuls of precious water and tramped 
on. Tho compass that Purvis perpetually consulted 
seemed like a heap of glowing metal in his hands. 
Every touch of their hot clothes was an agony. Their 
feet swelled painfully with walking on the heated sand. 
It seemed as if physical agony could go no further ; 
but thoy kept up their steady tramp. Aldcn was a 
strong, athletic young fellow, and bore the strain well. 
Whilst Purvis had been heat-tanned for five years, 
and his gaunt, sun-dried frame could bear much. At 
last it was five o'clock. 

“Two mouthfuls now,” eaid Purvis. “ This is the 
last hour. After this the heat declines. It'll bo 
sundown in two hours.” 

Alden gulped his water and gasped. 

“Talk to me, Purvis, talk to me! Anything to 
keep mo going.” 

“Get on then! What’ll you have to drink when 
this is over?” 

‘Iced Pilsener. I'll wallow init. No, for Heaven's 
makes Purvis, don’t talk about drinks! It'll drive me 
mad!” 

** What will you do with your money when you get 
it? What's it to be—race-horses or the House of 
Commons ? ”” 

“Do?” said the young man. “ Why, directly 
we've got equipment together and our mino properly 
going I’m off slap back to the Old Country. Do you 
know why I was sent out here? Because I’d met a 
poe little widow in Boscombe, and my people didn’t 

ike it. Said there was a mystery about her and that 
she was an adventuress. I'd no money of my own, 
so they'd tho whip-hand of me. They stopped my 
allowance, the brutes, and paid my fare ont kets just 
to get rid of mo. How mad they'll be when they hear 
of my luck!” 

‘* You'll marry her now, I suppose ?” 

‘The first thing they'll know about my return to 
England will be when they seo the announcement of 
my marriage in the papers. She's the jolliest 
liveliest little woman in England. See, there's a lock 
of her hair she gave me. I’vo held it in my hand 
since mid-day—it kept me up!” 

Purvis glanced carelessly at the glossy chestnut 
curl and gri->ted : 

» Very L..utifal, I suppose.” 


* * * * * 

The red gleam of sunrise had just lit up the station 
when a man staggered into it. Ho banged at tho 
closed door of the store, and, sinking to the ground, 
cried : 

“* Water—for God’s sake, water!” 

Connor glanced out and saw a man with blackened 
lips and tongue and bloodshot eyes. 

He d into the store and returned with a 
pannikin. 

“Thore,” he said. ‘ Ut's my allowance till tho 
wather-cart comes. Go easy wid ut. It’s whieh y 
I'll have to be drinking myself.” 

He stood for a moment watching the haggerd mit 
greedily draining the water. Then he darted to ts 
police station and said: 

‘* Harris, he’s come!” 

“ Who's come ?” said the sleepy sergeant. . 

“Tho man we saw last night. I know him by 1°: 
height and slouch.” : 

he sergeant got up, shook himsclf, and thea wall] 
with Connor down to the store. - 

They found the man sitting in the doorway. Tho 
water had revived him. o could talk propery 
now. ; 

“ Lucky for you that you were the first to help mv. 
he said to Connor. “I’ve made the strike of th» 
century out yonder. That drink ‘ll bo worth » 
thousand pounds to you.” 

“* Were you alone ?” said the sergeant. , 

“Yes, my partner died a week since. A raw ll, 
who couldn’t stand the sun. Poor fellow! Im 
write to his people.” im 

“Tell thim you buried him careful. Thos 
consoling,” said Connor. 

The newcomer glanced quickly at Connor. i 

‘Yes, I did my best for the poor fellow,” he sti. 

“When you struck him down from behind |‘ 
night,” said the sergeant grimly. . ‘ 

The man sprang to his feet and stared wildly at 1:” 
two men. turned suddenly and ran stra'-! 
back into the desert. They watched him #y''5 
wildly into the waste of hot sand. 

“ Ye'll be afthor him, sergeant ?” asked Connor. 

“Why! We can prove nothing, and if we col’ 
well, is there any ptmishment worse than that pli" 
He’s a hundred miles from the next water, and the -'” 
just starting. It would have been mercy to have --' 
him, Connor.” wait 

The coach-driver the next day reported that he #:" 
passed a body in the sand. 

“ Did ye bury ut?” inquired Connor. ; 

“ Not me,” eaid the driver. ‘‘ Enough to do to 
the blessed taules here.” ” del 

"Yo should have done,” said Connor. “ He bur 
a ly out there, and wan turn apant* ‘ 
another. The picther show ta bappy crcl 
sergeant.” 


The afternoon heat was nearly over, and the few 
residents of Steiger | gathered on the shady side of the 

alvanised iron shed which was the police-station. 

arris, the police-sergeant, fanned himself lazily as 
Connor, the store-keeper, caer up. 

‘* How’s the water ? ” asked Harris. 

“ Short allowance till th’ next cart comes through,” 
said Connor. ‘‘ There’s more whiskey thin wather 
in this station, sergeant.” 

“I'd give a month’s pay for a wash!” grumbled 
Harris. 

“I'd bo letting ye have a bottle of soda-watcr for 
half-a-crown,” said Connor. 

““No good! When it came to the point I should 
drink it. The cart’s due on Friday, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, thank Hiven! We'll have to get a well sunk 
here, sergeant, else washing ‘Il become a lost art at 
Burralong.” 

They sat in the shadow waiting for the kindly 
darkness that alone made life endurable. 

“Tis a wonderful view!” said Connor, pointing to 
the desert with his pipe-stem. 

The police-sergeant glanced indifferently at the mass 
of glowing colour—old gold, and topaz and amethyst— 
which indicated that sun had dono his worst and 
was about to sink. 

‘“* Working up for a sand-storm, I »” said the 
police-sergeant. ‘I'd give it and the views I’ve 
seen since I came to this blessed country for one look at 
Hampstead Heath. Green grass—think of it again!” 

e ’t talk about ut, eant! There’s nothi 
green within fifty mile of place save a bottle o: 
green Chartreuse we'll have a nip of when it gets 
cool eapege for me to fetch ut. , sergeant, what's 
that?” 

The sergeant glanced out at the desert and sprang 
to his feet. 


Can you think of a title to the F.A.F. picture on page 827 £5 is offered for the best. / 


Were ENDIXG 
Jury 12, 1913. 


CINEMA SHOWS IN SUNLIGHT. 


About a Wonderful New Invention You Will 
Shortly See at Your Favourite Picture Palace. 


Witnty the next two or three wecks the public 
that is in the habit of patronising picture-palaces 
will have an opportunity of passing judgment upon 
. yerv remarkable invention, indeed—an invention, 
in fact, that is going to revolutionise cinematography 
as we now know it. 

You remember the stereoscope, of course, that was 
<9 popular some years ago. You put a double 
photograph in a slide, looked at it through a sort 
of binocular arrangement, and the picture stood out 
in hold relief. 

Well, this new invention adapts the stereoscopic 
vinciple to the moving pictures. There you have 
ihe whole thing in a nutshell. 

Needless to say, however, you are not called 
upon to look through anything in the nature of a 
stereoscope. You just sit back in your seat in the 
theatre in the ordinary way, but when the per- 
formance is about to begin, in place of the familiar 
at white sereen on which flat figures are presently 
to be projected, you will find yourself gazing into 
what appears to be a big square hole in a black 
cloth. 


Train’s Smoke Seemed to Float. 


This hole is the “ stage,’’ and it goes back, or 
1ither it appears to go back, an immense distance. 

ls it a landscape you are viewing. for example, 
with, say, a@ train in the foreground and mountains 
far away in rear, it appears to have a depth as if 
the whole scene were in reality seen with the naked 
cve. [t is no longer flat. It has body, and it has 
life. The train looks like a real train, the smoke of 
the engine seems to float right out into the land- 
slape. 

Or is it an “ interior,” with a picture-play proper 
in progress, then the drawing-room, or houdoir, or 
\hatever it may be, appears of just the right depth, 
while the aetors and actresses * come to life,’’ as it 
were, in the most remarkable manner. You can 
easily persuade yourself that you are looking at 
uoving people rather than at moving pictures. 

Of course there is no ‘ hole,” or rather the hole, 
if it can be called a hole, is no more than a foot 
or so in depth. The whole thing is an optical 
iinsion, produced by a clever arrangement of 
nirrors, placed at different angles, and out of view 
of the audience. . 

Simple, isn’t it ? But the effect is wonderful, 
und the possibilities of the invention are endless. 

No oe for instance, will it be necessary for 
|: 1trons of a picture-palace to sit out the performance 
in black darkness, as has been the case heretofore. 


Just the Same with Lights On. 


At a private view, at which Mr. P. Doublcyou 
vas present, the pictures were first shown in a 
Jarkened theatre in the ordinary way. Then, in 
the middle of the performance, the electric lights 
were switched on, so that the whole auditorium was 
lrilliantly illuminated. There was no appreciable 
uifference. The film that was being run through at 


‘he moment, that is to say, looked no better and no 
Worse, 


Of course, proprietors of picture-palaces may 
(vem it wise to keep their theatres in partial dark- 
hess in order to rivet the attention of their audiences 
n the performance, just as is done in the case of 
vrdinary theatres. But the point is that it is not 
‘~scntial; and in any case a little light will be 
‘tlowable—enough to see to move about, at all 
events, 

The most startling possibilities of the new method, 
however, are to be found in connection with its 
‘se outside the picture-palaces altogether. Mr. P. 
Noubleyou was shown a performance in the open 
vir. 

A gentleman interested in the scheme had rigged 

'') one of the black-draped screen arrangements on 
his lawn, and here, in the blazing sunshine, the 
'tures were being reeled off, to the huge delight 
“ta lot of village children—the first individuals 
| robably, outside the trade and the Press, to view 
with their own eyes a something about which the 
whole world will soon be talking. 
__!n this instance, with no theatre walls to give a 
hen se of confinement and artificiality, it was diffi- 
\'t to realise that it was merely a picture one was 
“oking at. Rather, it seemed as if one were 
‘wing through an open window another land- 
ey i So perfect was the illusion of depth and 
“stance one felt that it was almost possible to get 
"p and walk right into it. 
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We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 
We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 


WIND SCREEN FOR FLYERS, 
AMEN while 
flying find the 
wind very 
piercing, and 
very often causes 
them facial pain 
arising from tho 
exposure, 

o protect 
them from tho 
wind their 
machines are now 
fitted with a 
wind screen as 
shown in the 
sketch. 

This is made of transparent ccliuloid, and is very 
much appreciated. 


——. 


‘y 


UMPIRE’S HELP. 


THE accompanying illustration shows 
a device which is now being adopted 
by umpires during a cricket match. 

It sometimes happens that an umpire 
forgets how many balls of the over 
have gone. In‘ an important match this 
causes a lot of trouble and unpleasant 
feeling. 

This device prevents mistakes of this 
kind happening. It consists of a 

iecce of copper wire and six large 

ads, and is so made that it can easily 
be slipped on to a button of an umpire's 
coat. 

As a ball is bowled the umpire moves 
a bead downwards. As the sketch stands, 
it shows that two balls of the over have 
beon bowled and four to go. This idca 
proves invaluable to umpircs. 


SAVES MOTOR.’BUS ACCIDENTS, 
Ow1xc to the numcrous accidents arising from 
motor-’ buses, some form of safety device has had to bo 
adopted. Here tho illustration depicts a safety- 
guard which is 
now to be secn ww | LYE 
attached to tho === TOPEAR SEN p= 
“GEN 


Soe, 


sides of ’buses. 

This guard is 
so placed that 
it is impossihlo 
for the back 
wheels to pass 
over a body. 

When a per- 
son is unfortu- 
nately knocked 
down by the side of a’bus, instead of falling underneath 
as is mostly the case, the body is scooped out by the 
safety guard, and the victim is, with the exception 
of the shock practically unhurt. 


USEFUL FOR INVENTORS. 

So many inventors have been |illed in personally 
testing parachute devices that the apparatus here 
illustrated has come into use for such purposes. It 
consists of a crane-like instrument, which draws a 

. triangularframo 
of wood h 
up into the air. 
The parachute 
tu be tested is 
placed on this 
device, and 
attached to it is 
a heavy dummy 
figure. 

When the ap- 
a is to 

c loosed a 
) string is pulled 
from below 
which, being at- 
tached to the 
top end of the 
triangle, _ tilts 
this portion of 
the machine up- 
wards. As a 


a= result the 
dummy and its parachute slide into space, and either 
drop to earth like a stone or glide gracefully down- 
wards according to the success of the invention, 
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GIRLS WHO LURE MEN BY SCENT. 


The All-Round Scent Scheme is the Latest Method 
of Catching Wily Bachelors. 

Wonen are losing faith in the attractive powers 
of their faces and fortunes! . 

The latest, and yet the oldest, craze among the 
fair sex is for love philtres to ensnare in the meshes 
of love the tardy man, the shy man, and the cou- 
firmed bachelor. 

The most fashionable form the philtre takes is 
that of an all-round scent scheme. Those ladies 
who indulge in it use a particular scent for and in 
everything around them. 

Besides the liquid essence, face powders, bath and 
toilet powders, pomades, creams, soaps, _hai:- 
washes, and all the usual requisites with which 
women delight to surround themselves are scent d 
with a favourite scent. Every article of clothirg 
carries the perfume, and notepaper, flowers, books. 
and even chocolates are delicately suggestive of tle 
odour. 

As may be imagined, to indulge in this philtie 
involves the expenditure of quite a big sum cf 
money. Ladies who desire a rare and beautiful 
scent will pay from £20 to £200 for the perfume, 
together with all the small accessories inclusive. 

The idea of the scented love philire is that when 
the hesitating young man receives a dainty little 
note smelling heavenly sweet, it conveys a subtle 
impression which conjures up the personality of the 
sender. 

A few of the more popular scents are the lily of 
the valley, lilac, violet, white rose, and carnation. 
These can be bought as low priced as Sd., or one 
can pay as much as 10s. to 50s. per bottle. 


Tiny Sachets Sewn into Clothing. 


Some of the most fashionable and expensive aro 
sandal-wood, verbena, chypre, gardenia, pois de 
senteur, cananza odorata, narcissus. and orris. 

Strangely enough, a “scent” that appeals to 
many is the smell of Russia leather. 

It really is an extraordinary fact that a distinctive 
odour or some other characteristic of a person will 
recall to the memory that individual. The mind 
retains odours while the sense of smell has an effect 
on the emotions as music has, so that the scent 
philtres are peculiarly adaptable for the purpose of 
charming men. 

Many ladics wear tiny scented sachets sewn into 
the clothing. A love philtre greatly in vogue is a 
wee heart-shaped gold or silver box containing a 
phial of some unnameable liquid highly scented. 
Others contain a piece of cotton-wool saturated in 
some rare and costly perfume. These small 
receptacles are no larger than a halfpenny, and some 
are of the most exquisite workmanship, decorated 
by filigree work and set with precious stoncs. 

Love charming is as ancient as the ages, and, like 
the song, will never die while a woman remains the 
feminine of man. 

In days gone by the women paid witches—who 
had the monopoly—fabulous sums for a love 
philtre in the form of a tiny phial of liquid, in 
which floated a few grains of gold, and which was 
taken as tremulously as the vilest medicine, but 
not necessarily before or after meals. 


Scottish Lasses Carry Seawced. 

The use of seaweed —dried and pressed - on 
certain parts of the coast, by siinple fsierwomen. is 
fairly common even now on the Mast Coast and in 
Scotland. Some varietics of the seaweed are s:icd 
to be more effective than others in bringing about 
the desired result, and is carried about on the 
person. 

Girls need not wait until a leap-year for a chance. 
They can bring Willie up to the scratch by a well- 
known method—for what woman has not thrown 
on the fire on the stroke of midnight—the weird 
hour—a pinch of salt scasoned with pepper and 
spices ? ‘This is said to be a means of invoking the 
aid of the genii of the fire to help retain the waning 
affections of a lover. 

To be effective this ceremony must be performed 
punctually on the midnight stroke, and. the follow- 
ing words chanted : 

“Tis not this salt I wish to burn. 
But So-and-so's heart [ wish to turn ; 
Let him neither cat nor s!eep 
Until he comes to me to speak.” 

A strange custom among Mohammedan women 
is the usc of a love philtre after marriage. But 
this can scarcely be wondered at when it is remem- 
bered that competition to secure love must bo 
uncommonly keen in a harem. 


A Suffragette may refuse her food, but no woman will refuse a copy of HOME NOTES. 
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Round t World » Aero 
POY, 


> ) 
ae 
- Nearly 20,000 

Dashed Off 


in 
Wonderful Kind of Aeroplane. 

Tue average person could not be blamed for 
regarding with a sceptical eye the prediction 
that within the next five years an airman will fly 
round the world in ten days. For only those in 
close touch with aeronautical matters realise the 
coors Fos of the big aeroplancs that 
will be produced within the next few years, and upon 
which several aviation experts are Sieai working. 

These aeroplanes will be capable of tremendous 
speed and lifting power, an their fittings will 
include all manner of safety devices that will enablo 
them to swing across great tracts of land or water 
with a maximum of safety. 

Hence, the aviators who make an attempt to 
incircle the globe will use a machine capable of 
producing anything between 300 and 500 horse- 
power. 


Wings to Lift Two Tons. 
This driving force will not be produced by one 


engine alone, but will be transmitted to severa huge 
eight-foot propellors by means of two or three 
separately controlled engines, connected by chains. 

Thus, if one engine goes wrong, the others will 
be capable of sustaining the machine in flight. 

The wings or planes of these monster machines 
will be enormous, for they will have to lift a combined 
weight of anything over two tons. When non-stop 
tlights for thousands of miles are contemplated, 
the petrol and oil that must be carried to feed the 
voracious engines, assumes alarming proportions. 

Two pilots will sit in the boat-like cockpit beneath 
the spreading planes, and below them there will 
be a combination landing chassis that can be 
adjusted for descending on either land or water. 
With compasses, wind gauges, maps and the 
invaluable wireless apparatus around them, thus 
will the intrepid aviators start for their round- 
the-world flight. 

The huge machine will be pushed into the water 
somewhere off the west coast of Ireland. Knee- 
deep in the surf, mechanics will stand around ready 
to start the crackling roar of the engines. A few 


LINE - RICKS. 


A NEW AND SIMPLE CONTEST. 


1st Prize, RIO. 2nd Prize, LS. 


Herz is a new and simple rhyming competition 
that should appeal to every reader of PAW . You take 
any one line in this copy of P.W.—it doesn’t matter 
if it is in the reading matter or in the advertisements— 
and you make up a second line to rhyme with it. 

To show you exactly what is meant, you will find 
on page 85, column 2, line 53, the line: 


“ I have never been able to make up my mind,” 


and you add a second rhyming line, such, for example, 


a Why the girl who would marry me's so hard to find.” 
On page 86, column }, line 19, you will find the line * 
“71 don't know, madam,” 
and you add a second rhyming line, such, for example : 
“Why Eve tempted Adam.” 


You can, if you like, choose your line from one of 
the titles of the articles or stories in this number. 
Suppose you choose the title to the article in the third 
column on page 79, line 1: 


‘** Girls who lure men by scent.” 


LINE-RICK No. 


NGM ssescascicsesses 
Address 


I agree to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly”? and to accept it as nal, and I enter onl 
on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in Peo Se Weekly.” 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 12, 1913. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


brief words are intercha , and a few minutes 

later two nerve-harde airmen are careering 

across the water, soon to rise into the air on the 

first stage of their journey, which is across the 
water to Newfoundland. 

Ships on the Look Out. 
The dash across the Atlantic would be abiempied 
of 


PAID 15s.—WORTH £15,000. 


The Sad Fate of Some Valuable Curios. 

GosEtms is the name of the family who some 
three hundred years ago an to manufacture 
—_ exquisite tapestry in the Faubourg St. Marc). 

aris. 

The works were closed down at the time of the 
French revolution, and though they have since been 
re-opened, the modern Gobelins is nothing like so 
valuable as that of two centuries ago. 

A week or two ago a beautiful piece of old Gobelins 
was unearthed by a collector in a cottage in a 
French village. en he examined it he found. 
to his horror, that a large piece had been cut ou: 
with scissors, and evidently quite recently. 

He made inquiries of the woman of the house, and 
she informed him that she had used the stuff to lin 
a pair of knickerbockers for her little boy. 

This incident reminds one of the famous discovery 
of Magna Charta by Sir Robert Cotton. The 
shrivelled parchment, the Charter of England's 
freedom, was saved by him from the scissors of 4 
tailor. Struck by the great seals attached to the 

per which the tailor was fashioning into a pattein. 
Sir Robert stopped the man and gave him four en: « 
for the document. 

The oldest known manuscript of the Grek 
Testament was saved by the mercst chance froin 
being used to light a fire. 

Visiting the convent at the foot of Mount Sinai. 
the Russian collector, Tischendorf, saw a basket fit 
of parchment leaves being carried to the kitchen 
to be used for lighting the fire. He stopped thc 
monk, secured the leaves, and found that they 
were part of this valuable manuscript, which now 
lies among the Tsar's greatest treasures at >’. 
Petersburg. 

Treasures of infinite value remain for ccuturics 
in tho hands of those who are entirely ignorant ef 
their value. A lady was bicycling in Scotland 
last summer, and happened to smash the chain 
attached to her eyeglasses. So she went into the 
solitary shop in the village and asked for any sort 
of chain. 

The old woman produced a string of beads 
which, she said, were very old, and the lady paid 
15s. for them. 

Ten days later, when back in London, a jeweller 
offered her £500 for the necklet. The lady thought 
to herself that, if £500 were offered, the string might 
be worth more. 

They were. They turned out to be the famers: 
pearls of Mary Queen of Scots. They sold for £15,000, 


by one swift rush. For ocean rollers are not 

for a two-ton machine to land upon at a speed 
ninety miles an hour. Sufficient fuel will be carried 
to take the airmen the 2,000 odd miles across to 
Newfoundland, but, in case of accidents, relief ships 
will be steaming about the waste of waters below 
the aeroplane’s aerial line of route. 

At a speed of ninety miles an hour, the airmen 
would reach Newfoundland in thirty hours. A 
brief wait to renew supplies, and the huge hydro- 
aeroplane would wing its way along the American 
coast to Boston. And here a dash across North 
America would begin. 

This cross continental flight would be broken into 
stages. ge , Denver, and possibly Utah, 
would be utilised as stopping places before San 
Francisco, 2,600 miles away, was reached. 

From this town the machine would swing out 
into the Pacific, heading for Honolulu in the 
Sandwich Islands about mid-way between the 

at stretch of ocean that divides America and 
Tan. Supplies being obtained from this isolated 
island town, another hazardous stage of the journey 
would commence. Three thousand miles of ocean 
must be crossed before Yokohama is reached. At 
Icast one descent on to the water would have to be 
made during this flight, in order that supplies 
could be renewed from a full ship and rest obtained 
for the airmen. 

Ninety Miles an Hour Average. 

Yokohama reached, the aviators would then 
pass over the Sea of Japan to Corea, renew supplies, 
and push on across Europe towards Constantinople. 

Another short rest, and then a quick dash across 
the German frontier, guided by the Danube to 
Cologne. Now their goal is almost in a A 
ba journey to the French shores, the Channel 
is crossed, Dover reached, and the world incircled. 

The total distance travelled by airmen taking 
this route would be approximately 18,730 miles. 

At an average 8 of ninety miles an hour this 
could be covered in, roughly, nine oe 
of course, pein carricd on day and night. Adding 
an extra day for delays, stoppages, and rest—and 
one must remember that with two pilots in the 
machine one could sleep whilst the other controlled 
—the whole journey round the world could be 
accomplished in ten days. 


A DAY OUT AT NEW BRIGHTON TOWER. 
Our great day at New Brighton is Wednesday 
next, July 9th. We have arranged that everyon« 
who cuts out and delivers the coupon to be found 
in this copy of P.W. (page ii. of the red cover". :* 
the New Brighton Tower, shall be admitted ‘7 
threepence instead of the usual price of one shilline. 

A clear save of ninepence ! 

This includes free admission into the Garden. 
the Ballroom, and the Theatre for the afterno 
or evening performance. We have also arrany: d 
that our readers shall be allowed on all th» 
important side-shows at specially reduced rate-. 

he New Brighton Tower is a wonderful plu 
for sight-seeing and amusement. The Tower itsel 
is over 600 feet high, and from the top it comman:- 
a fine view of the surrounding sea and land. ; 

Two other splendid features of the Tower are 1!" 
Ballroom and Theatre, which are free to our reads: =. 
the latter for the afternoon or evening performan:«- 

The Ballroom cannot be beaten in any other pli ° 
for fun and frolic. A thousand couples can wi!’ 
on its floor at the same time. 

Outside, in the Amusement Park, there are *» 
many side-shows that one could enjoy oneself for 
a week instead of a day. 

So that our Live t readers may take advantiic 
of our enterprise, the Wallasey Ferries have acre ! 
to convey them from Liverpool to New Bright: n 
and hack again for fourpence instead of sixper'"- 
This is in itself quite o nice outing, as the Waillases 
Ferries have a splendid service of boats sails 
between the two places. 

Remember! 

It is Wednesday, July 9th. 

The entrance cou must 
tp at the J'ower entrance. 

The Scenic Railway coupon must be 
the Scenic Ratlway. : 

To enjoy the other side-shows at reduced rates 
must produce a copy of this paper. Do nol on J 
account give tt up. 


NO ENTRY FEE. 


Ten Prizes of 
4 Each. — 


Then you could add the line: 
“ With Nature are not content.” 

You may choose a line from the advertisement 
columns if you wish. Here is a line taken from 
page 86, column 3, line 42: 

“Evenif I” 
and you add a second line: 


“ Don’t win, I will try.” 

Such a couplet as this we call a Tint rick. 

Now set to work to make a Line-rick. 

To the reader from whom the Editor receives what 
is considered to be the best Line-rick will be awarded 
the first prize of £10. Other prizes will be awarded in 
order of merit. In the event of ties, prizes will be 
divided. 

When you have chosen your line, write it in full on 
the coupon below, together with the number of page, 
column, and line, then fill in your second rhyming line, 
your name and address, and put it in an envelope 
addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., and post to arrive not later 
than first post Tuesday morning, July 15th. Mark 
your envelope “ Line-1ick No. 1” in the top left-hand 
corner. 


1. 


be eut out and gio! 
given ip ot 


WEEK ENDING 
Juty 12, 1913, 


The Last Exploit of Bunty, the Lady Who Pulled the Strings for “the C.use.” 


“THE BEGINNING OF THE END.” 


M* AGATHA PHILPOT accepted the situation 
with, at any rate, an outward show of calm in- 
difference. 

“I knew you were coming,” was all she said 
when Inspector Franklin and two members of the 
“Special Branch” of Scotland Yard, descended upon 
her, and intimated that she must consider herself 
under arrest on@ charge of conspiracy, and that her 
house and its contents were under police charge. 

The inspector smiled one of his queer non-com- 
mittal little smiles. 

“Yos?” he said — 


“Then in that case you 
are doubtless ready 


accompany my colleague here, 
Sergeant Nichols, to Bow Street, madam?” He 
turned to the smiling sergeant. “If you will call a 
taxi, Mrs. Philpot will go with you.” : 

His quiet, confident manner irritated Mrs. Agatha 
Philpot. She knew that he was laughing at her, 
and she hated being laughed at above all things. 

“ What do you mean by saying that my house is in 
your possession?” she bristled. She understood 
perfectly well what he did mean all the time, and 
she asked the wholly unneccssary question out of 
sheer feminine cussedness, 

“T mean that a clean swerp of every known centre 
of Suffragette activity in London is being made this 
morning, and of every provincial one as soon as 
possible. Those are our orders. Your house is raided 
hecause it is the present headquarters of the Femi- 
nine Franchise Federation. I have the necessary 
warrant here. Perhaps you would care to see it?” 

Mrs. Philpot scanned the paper. 

“T see. Very well.” She cast a look round the 
room in which they were, the room which she had 
used as her office. Then she forced a laugh. “ Search 
away; I do not think you will find anything very 
helpful to you. We are not utter fools.” 

Inspector Franklin preserved his serenity un- 
rufled; she might have been whispering in the 
presence of a person stone deaf for all the effect 
her words had upon him, He turned to Sergoant 
Nichols again. 

“You have got the cab? Very well, perhaps Mrs. 
Philpot will go with you now ?” 

Having no other dignificd course open to her, the 
acting figurehead of the Feminine Franchise Fodera- 
tion drew a breath that was meant to signify 
contempt, but which narrowly missed being a snort, 
and, with a toss of hor head, followed Sergeant 
Nichols out to the waiting taxi-cab in cold silence. 

When they had gone the inspector and his other 
assistant exchanged smiles, and then procceded to 
40 thoroughly over Mrs. Philpot’s office. For ten 
minutes they went quietly and methodically throuh 
the papers there, tying them up for removal. 

“That seoms about all here,” said Inspector 
Franklin presently. Then his cye fell upon the 
waste-paper basket. “Oh, just go ovor that, will 
you, 

The other man emptied the basket on to the floor 
and examine: the scraps of paper from it. “ H'm, no- 
thing much hero that matters, unless this is a eccret 
code. Shorthand, isn’t it?” 
che inspector took the bit of crumpled paper. 

‘Yes, it’s short- 
hand. Let mo 
see.” Ho began 
to puzzle it out. 
Having done 
so he showed 
the nearest 
®8pproach to 
excitement he f 
had fone 80 far. 

“Agatha 
Philpot has got 
t.e greatest 
and most wh- 
fortunate itch 
for writing of 
anyone I know,” 
he said. “She 
simply must 
put things on 
paper,” 


“I knew you were coming,” said Mrs. 
Agatha Philpot, 


By Hook or by Crookery 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


“Oh,” said his assistant, “what is it this time?” 

“The draft of a telegram she's apparently sent, 

which is going to lead me straight to Bunty—or, 

rn eal my hat!” 
* 


s * * 


The friends and relations of Miss Irene George 
always declared that one day she would get her 
“chance” to show what a really fine young actress 
she was, but none of them, even in their wildest 
flights of fancy in connection with her, ever imagincd | 
how that chance would come to her. 

If they—or she herself—had enlisted the brains of 
the most ingenious Press agent in the land to boom 
her he could never have conccived acd carried out 
such a gorgeous free advertisement as came her way 
op fy opening night of “The Beginning of the 

n bed 

“The Beginning of the End” was Clara Campbell’s ; 
new play, and Miss Irene George had had the luck | 
to be engaged to play a small part and understudy | 
the chief one in it. | 

| 


Now a new play of Clara Campbell's was always 
an event, for 
Clara Campbe! 
was not only 
one of the few 
actress-mana- 
gers in Londcn, 
but also just 
about the mos! 
accomplished 
and brilliant a!l- 
round actress on 
the English 
stage. ¢)° 
Her theatre— #77; 
the Albany— /i// 
wasthronged for { 
the first perform- 
ance of “‘lhe 
Beginning of tho 
End.” People 
famous in the 
social world, 
prominent Mem- 
bers of Parliament and Cabinet Ministers, dis- | 
tinguished authors, painters, and poets, kings of 
commerce, noted sportsmen and their women-folk | 
crowded the boxes and stalls of the beautifully 
furnished and decorated house, Everyone who 
could get a seat was thero, waiting to welcomo | 
Clara Campbell back to the scene of so many of her 
great triumphs. 

But they did not see her in the play that night; 
instead, they vot the first public tidings of the news | 
which startled an‘l amazed tho whole country for | 
days afterwards., 

Inspector Franklin was the man who brought , 
about tho situation, and it was to him—and Mrs. ! 
Agatha Philpot’s itch for scribbling—that Miss | 
Irene George owed the opportunity to show a West 
End audience what she could do with a big part. 

When the inspector had deciphered what was 
written on the crumpled bit of paper from Mrs, 
Philpot’s waste-paper basket, ho hurried back to 
Scotland Yard and laid the matter before his 
superiors. The result was that he was deputed to 
follow up tho clue that had fallen into his hands, and 
to arrest, on suspicion of being Bunty, the person to 
whom his investigations led him. 

The person was no other than Clara Campbell! 
There was no getting away from tho links in tho 
chain of evidence connecting the double personality— 
and so, at half-past seven, the inspector, accompanied 
by two other officers, walked past the astonished 
stage-door keeper at the Albany and knocked 
at the door of Clara Campbell's dressing-room. Ho 
had failed to find her earlier, and so he had adopted 
the simplo expedient of watching till she entered 
the theatre. 

Tho great actress had just started to take off her 
gloves when tho officers pushed gently past her 
dresser and came into the room. 

“Miss Campbell,” said the inspector at once, “I 
have come to arrest you, I have every reason to 


The great actress had just started to 
take off her gloves. 


Complete Short Story. 


| in order to try 


believe that you aro Bunty, the real leader of the 
Suffragettes. Here is my warrant,and I must ask 
you to come with me now. Anything you may 
say—— 

“It is a pity,” she interrupted, “that you could 
not have chosen 
a kinder timo, I 
suppose you have 
waited until now 


and spoil my new 


most splendid 
advertisement 
I've ever heard 
of! Idon’t know 
what your in- 
structions are, 
but I insist 
upon going with 
you now. When 
you have to let 
me out of Hollo- 
way because [ 
won’t eat, the 
whole country will be fighting for seats for :ny play.” 

“ My instructions are to take you to Bow Street at 
once,” said the inspector stolidly. 

“Thank you,” replied Clara Campbell. “ Perhaps 
you will allow me to speak to my manager and ask 
him to explain my absenco to-night aud to say u 
word to my understudy ?” 

And so it was that Irene Georga got her first 
great “chance.” 

* 


Clara Campbell calmly rose ant 
admiited that she was Bunty. 


* * * 

On the fullowing morning the police-court at Bow 
Street was crowded out. The dramatic arrest of the 
famous Clara Campbell on a charge of being in tho 
guise of the strings-pulling Bunty, the leader of the 
Suffragette conspirators, had electrified everyone, 
and tho rush to get a seat in the court was even 
greater than tho rush to get seats for “The Leyin- 


' ning of the End” had been. 


The case resolved it:elf into a series of sensa- 
tions, As soon as the opening police evidence had 
been concluded, Clara Campbell, who conducted her 
own case, calmly rose, and, in that charactcristi: 


‘manner and voice that playgoers knew so well, 
| admitted that she was really Bunty! 


“Tum Bunty,” sho said, “and all Bunty’s sins—if 
you choose to call them that—are upon my head. 
Quite a number of charges are being formulated 
against me, I Lolieve. But although I have been 
caught at last, you have not got me yet, if I may 
uso an Irishism. You can’t keep me in prison if [ 
won’t eat—and I assure you I will be just as big a 
nuisance as I can if Iam sent to Holloway, and you 
can’t stop me using my brains in the cause of votcs 
for women.” 

The magistrate interrupted her with a show of 
stern reproof. “I must ack you to treat this court 
with greater respect, please. ‘The matter is not one 
for levity, and I can assure you that the attitude 
you are adopting will not gain you any sympathy 
from the public at large. Quite the reverse, I am 
sure. I must also remind you that you are in tho 
dock, not on the stage now.” 

There was a slight murmur of applause, instantly 
suppressed hy the officials of the court, at his word, 


and when Clara Campbell next spoke it was in i 
| diferent strain. 


“Of course,” 
seemed, “there is w way 
consider it.” 

Tho magistrate looked up sharply. “All this is 
mo.t irregular. Still, Lam always rcady to listen to 
reason, What is it?” 

A well-known harrister gotup, “If you will allow 
me, your worship, £ will explain. T appear on bebalf 
of Lord Fording. 1am authorised to make the first 
public announcement of my client's engagement tu 
niarry Miss Campbell’”’—there was an excited rustle 
in court at his words—“ and to assure you that one 
of the conditions of the marriage is that Miss Camp- 
bell gives up all her interest in and connection with 
the votes for women crusade. Miss Campbell has 
fully agreed to that compact. Lord Fording is in 
court, if you wish to ask him any quostions.” 

llis lordship stepped forward und admitted his 
engagement, and Bunty, with downcast face, at the 
magistrate’s command repeated her vow to cancel 
her connection with the Suffragctte cause. 

“I think,” said the magistrate a few minutes later, 
“that, in the exceptional circumstances, and haviny 
regard to your pledge to Lord Fording, the interests 
of justice will be served if I bind you over to como 
up for judgment if called upon, Miss Campbell.” 

There are not many women who could have turned 
a charge of conspiracy into such a magnificent 
advertisement, and have found the peaceful and 
honourable way out to freedom from such an awk- 
ward position, as Clara Camphell did. 

But then there are not many women like “ Bunty.” 


she went on, rather hositatingly it 
if your worship woull 


Purchase HOME COOKERY. 


8o 


YOU CAN'T TASTE ICES! 

Ir you eat anything that is very hot or very cold 
you cannot detect its flavour straightaway. The 
fact is that it is too cold or too hot to be tasted. 

Scattered over the surface of the tongue are a 
number of little pockets as it were. Eac of these 
tiny pockets is connected by a nerve to a larger 
nerve centre, and from there to the brain. It is the 
contact of food with all these tiny nerve centres 
which gives one the sensation of taste. 

Now you can detect the flavour of foods and 
drinks much more quickly if they are at o certain 
temperature, between 50 and 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Drink a drop of very hot coffee or tea, and for a 
moment you don’t get a coffee or tea flavour at all, 
only a sensation of burning. Just the same thing 
happens, too, when you put a spoonful of ice-cream 
in your mouth. The flavour of the ice is lost in the 
sensation of extreme cold ; you only taste it when 
it begins to melt. 

The reason for this is that great heat or cold has 
a greater effect upon the nerves of feeling than the 
flavour of the foods has upon the nerves of taste. 
The sensation you get, therefore, is that a thing is 
very hot or very cold. The nerves of taste do their 
work, but the effect is lost by the much greater 
work done by the nerves of feeling. So if you want 
to get the full flavour of anything 
you like, then eat it neither too 
hot nor too cold. You'll enjoy it 


Seaside Landlady: “So you 
have pgs yourself under the 
care of a physician who reduces 
superfluous flesh. Did he recom- 
mend any special diet ?” 

New Boarder: ‘No, madam ; 
he simply recommended your 
boarding-house.” 


PAINS TO ORDER. 

SIx-THIRTY a.m., Tommy rises ; 
6.35, complains of a headache ; 7, 
feels ill, but Able to eat a hearty 
breakfast ;_ 7.30, rapidly getting 
worse ; 8, develops signs of fever ; 
8.15, complications of toothache 
and sore throat; 8.45, fears he 
will die; 9 (school-time), high 
fever, aches all over, and sobbing 
with pain; 10.15, little Tommy is 
out in the yard, and the neigh- 
bour’s boy retires indoors, crying 
lustily, with a black eye. 


First Actor: ‘Ah, Rudolph, 
why that sad expression ?” 

Second Actor: ‘I cannot help 
it, me lord. I die in the first 
act.” 

First Actors “Oh, it might be 
worse.” 

Second Actor: ‘“‘It couldn’t be. 
There is a real chicken dinner in the second act.” 
— 

Bobs : ‘‘ Has the boss got any horses for sale ? ”” 

Groom : “No, sir, but I reckon Mr. Smith ’as.” 

Bobs : “ bg ? n 

om : “ Well, the guv’nor sold ’im a couple last 
week, 


TO WORK WELL BE LAZY! 

IF you want to work well you must be lazy some- 
times. To everyone of us who works hard there 
comes at times an intense desire to loaf, to be 
utterly lazy. As a rule, we fight against that 
desire, overcome it, and continue to work steadily. 
But we don’t do good work. 

It is best to have regular periods of laziness, for 
those periods have a wonderful effect upon one’s 
working powers. Many big firms are now recognis- 
ing that fact, and only keep their business running 
five days a week. They find that they can get far 
more work done by working from Monday to Friday, 
and having the whole of Saturday and Sunday 
free, than by working from Monday till Saturday 
afternoon. 

Take a tip from Nature. She doesn’t work 
continuously, but lazes about at certain periods. 
During spring she has a tremendous rush of work ; 
in winter, however, she goes slow and rests herself 
ready for the next rush. 

A certain amount of laziness is as necessary for 
health as it is for doing good work. But you must 
control your laziness, for too much idleness has a 
much worse effect than too much work. 
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THE SAME THING. 
SomE years ago two little fellows of eeven and 
cight years hea 
The seven-year-old boy 


WEEK ENDING 
Ouny 12, 1913. 


RAG-TIME HYMNS. 
A STARTLING suggestion has been made by the 


older people speaking of skeletons. | Rev. W. J. Jack, pastor of the St. G 8 
ag feed, intently to the | Presbyterian Church, Newcastle, who is stronaly 


conversation, when the older boy, with an air of | in favour of syncopated hymn tunes. “ Rag-time 


superior knowledge, said abruptly : 


music -has been 


en up with avidity,” he says, 


“You don’t know what a skeleton is, and I do.” | ‘and I do not see why it should not be applied to 


“So do I!” the replied younger. “I do know. 
1 know for certain, Ido!” 

“ Well, what is it ?”” 

“It’s bones with the people off!” 


Harassed Cockney (pushing her way into a third- 
class carriage at the last minute) - “ Now you set 
on that man’s lap, Ann, an’ you on ‘is oppersite, 
Bill. I sh’'ll ‘ave ter squeeze in between the others 
some’ow—'tain’t ’ow I like travellin’, but I shall 
’ave to put up with it, I 8’ pose.”* 


House-hunter : “Seems to me this house isn’t 
very well built. The floor shakes when we walk.” 

Agent: “Um—yes! That's the new kind of 
spring floor for dancing, you know.” 

House-hunter; “And — these 
terribly.” 

Agent: “Y-e-8; we furnish this new patent 
burglar-alarm staircase without extra charge.” 


stairs creak 


£5 AND 10 SILVER WATCHES 
best then, FOR THE BEST TITLES TO TIS PICTURE. 


(See the contest on nage 84. 


ninepence—sent to the Fresh Air Fund will enable a sium child to 


to the country for a whole day. 


dreary home Please 
the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., ‘'Pearson’s Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, w.c. 


_ Artist ; “Tm really very flattered to see you 
like my picture, and offer such a good price for 
it ; but it’s not quite finished.” . 

Motorist: “Oh, that doesn’t matter. I just 
want the canvas to repair a burst tyre!” 


GETTING HIS OWN BACK. 

A WELL-DRESSED young man stepped blithely into 
the post office and purchased two pennyworth 
of stamps. 

The stamp clerk, as he was handing them out, 
asked : 

“* Have a money order this morning ?” 

“No, thanks.” o 

“Or some post cards ? A new supply in this 
morning.” 

“None to-day.” 

“Stamped envelopes ? We have all sizes.” 

*“No, no.” 

“Want to rent a post office box or register a 
package ?” 

“Not at all.” 

And the customer left. 

The postmaster approached in a rage and 
shouted ; 

“ Who is that fellow, and what do you mean by 
insulting him ?” 

“Oh, he’s a barber,” replied the clerk non- 
chalantly, ‘and whenever o in for a shave 
he insists upon giving me a face massage, hair 
cut, singe, shampoo, or some other fool thing 
that I don’t want, and I thought I'd see how he 
would enjoy it if 1 turned the tables on him.” 


hymns. It is simple and inoffensive, and we have 
something like it in some of the new Church hymns. ’ 


This sensational idea will not, however, apy:cal 


to the great majority of people. We have quite 


enough rag-time as it is, in the theatre, tle 
restaurant, and the street, without wishing it to 
invade the sacred precincts of the Church. C1 
course, anything which tends to make for a brighter 
Church service, and thereby to attract a larger 
number of habitual absentees, is all for the good 
but this is going a little too far. ‘ 


Of course, the Salvation Army have for years 


adapted the tunes of popular ballads and comic 
songs to hymn words of their own, but the Salvation 
Army does not run to rag-time ! 


The composers and publishers of rag-time melodies 

are also against the idea. A well-known compuser 
says that it could be perfectly easy to turn many ct 
our well-known hymns intorag-time. “The Weddi.: 
March,” “ Rule Britannia,” “ The Swance Rive,’ 
and other well-known airs hav 
already been treated in this way. 
_ But he considers that rag-tinse 
is quite unsuitable for use in 
church. It has not that sed. te- 
ness and repose which is ¢ssential 
in a place of worship. 

With rag-time tunes the churcb- 
wardens might want to turkcy 
trot while they were handing 
round the plate ! 


Navvy (to his mate): “/So) 
bloomin’ fine tellin’ a bloke +’ 
insist on ’is fam’ly docter, but ‘ow 
am J goin’ to? Sir Frederick 
Treves ain't on our panel!” 


POOR PA! 

“ Waar is an angel, mother?” 
asked a small daughter. 

“Why, dear, it is a beautiful 
lady with wings who flies, But 
why do you ask ?” 

“ Because I heard father call 
my governess an angel,” replicd 
the little girl. 

“‘ Oh,” said the mother. “ Well, 
dear, you watch her to-munew 
and you will see her fly.” 


The Professors “‘ You say yw 
are engaged in some oriyinal 
research. Upon what subject °” 

Young Students ‘I'm trying '» 
discover why the ink won't fl 
from my fountain pen unless | 
lace it in an upright position in the pockct «i « 
ight fancy vest.” 


send your 


Theatrical Manager (to applicant) What ploy 
were you last engaged in?” 

Applicant: “Drama; The Slain on This 
Character,”* 

Theatrical Manager; “ And what part did yt 
take ?” 

Applicant : “ Well—-er—I was the stain.” 


YOU CAN MEASURE WITH MONEY. 

Nozopy with a good handful of loose choi: 
need be at a loss if he wants to weigh or mew!" 
anything. Coins serve admirably at a pinch tv « | 
you just how long or how heavy a thing is. 

Three pennies in good condition, for instar 
weigh exactly one ounce. Or five ha’pennies 
do just es well. : 

A shilling and a ha’penny weigh precisely \ 
same. So five shillings weigh an ounce, too. _ 

Few men carry a tape measure about with tar 
Yet times crop up when you want to me.-'" 
things. A ha’penny comes in very handy, a= i! 
is exactly an inch across. By the aid of a solitass 
ha’penny and a pencil you can quickly const: 
a foot-rule on a piece of paper. a 

A penny is not so useful. Ten of them side 
side run one-eighth of an inch over a foot. 

You will, unless you know, find it difficult ' 
guess how many pennics need to lie on top of! 
anot ier till the pile is just an inch high, ‘The ans! 
is fourteen, 


A Graphophone is offered for finding mistakes in a picture in this week’s SCOUT. Price One Penny. 


Our Awful Language! 
The Girl in the Taxi is still running merrily at the 
Lyric, thanks in measure to its leading lady, 
Miss Yvonne Arnaud, whose singing and charming 
personality seem to have captured the town. 

Miss Arnaud is French, of course, but she speaks 
English excellently. The other afternoon, how- 
ever, she told an amusing story of a Frenchman 
who got into difficulties with the English language. 

He called on a friend, an Englishman, and asked 
him: “‘ What does a polar bear ‘ave to do?" 

“Eh; what do you mean?” asked his friend, 
rather bewildered. 

‘A polar bear—what does ’e ‘ave to do?” 

ersisted the Frenchman. 

“I don’t know,” replied his friend, who was not 
quite sure how to answer ; and he added flippantly : 
* He spends most of his time sitting on an iceberg 
catching fish !” 

The Frenchman rose and put his hat on with an 
air of determination, “Thon I shall not accept !”* 
he said. 

“ Here, what do you mean ? ” cried the other. 

‘I ’ave been asked,” replied the Frenchman, “ to 
be polar bear at a funeral.” And he handed the 
Englishman a note, 

‘rhe Englishman read the Ictter and gave a sigh 


of relief. “Oh, you mean pall-bearer/" ho 
exclaimed, and proceeded to explain, ° 
Muddled. J 


Tats story was told the other day in one of the 
political clubs, 

Just after the declaration of the poll at one of the 
recent Parliamentary bye-elections the wife of an 
ardent supporter of the defeated candidate gave 
birth to triplets. The disappointed politician 
wended his way rather gloomily homewards, 
meditating on the possibility of the successful 
candidate being unseated on a recount of the poll, 
and on his arrival he was met at the door by a 
beaming nurse, 

“Oh, Mr. 
had triplets !”* 

“Oh, no, no, im 
horrified exclamation. 


» sho exclaimed, “ your wife has 


ible !’? was the father’s 
‘*T demand a recount /”* 


Mourning Enoug . 

Miss MarGaRET Cooper, recently back from a 
successful world-tour, has been delighting crowded 
audiences at the Coliseum with her singing. The 
other afternoon she was delighting some of us with 
one or two good stories she had picked up during 
her travels, 

One of them was about an Irishman who entered 
a large clothing establishment for men and asked for 
the mourning department. A sympathetic shop- 
walker took him in hand, and as they walked 
solemnly towards the required department, the 
lrishman thought he would consult him on the 
problem of the correct wear for a person in mourning. 

“Oi want to do the roight thing,” he said, “ an’ 
Qi don’t exactly know what is the roight thing. 
What is the custom for mournin’ ?” 

“It all depends,” replied the shopwalker, ‘on 
the depth of your regard for the deceased. If it is 
a very close relative or friend you will, of course, 
wear all black. For somebody more distant you 
need not go into such deep mourning. For instance, 
a black band round the arm is often considered 
sufficient for a distant relative.” 

“Och, is that all!’* exclaimed the Irishman. 


“Then, gimme a bootlace! It's for me woife's 
mother ! ”* 


Too Appropriate. 

Ty his book, ‘‘ Recollections of th’ Ould Church,” 
the Rev. John Elvy gives a rather amusing instance 
of a certain Bishop’s want of tact. 

The Bishop had been asked to give an address 
to a meeting of working men, and a special feature 
of the meeting was that the men were asked to come 
just as they were, in their working clothes. Most 
of them came straight from work, and they were 
highly indignant when the Bishop announced as 
his text: ‘* Wash and be clean ! 


A Grim Story. 
_Turs grim little story is told in connection with 
General Savoff, the famous Bulgarian general. 
While the Bulgarians were attacking the Chatalja 
lines he ordered one of his finest regiments to assault 
4 position that seemed almost impregnable. The 


te World's Best Stories 
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order appeared to mean 
certain death for all 


of them. 
: “Your regiment is 
the first in the world,” said Savoff to the colonel 
in command. 

“General,” was the grave reply, ‘it will also be 
the first in the next world ! 


His Simple Rule. 

PRESIDENT Porcarg, who is delighted with the 
welcome we gave him during his recent visit to 
London, was asked by a friend how his digestion 
was able to stand the strain of so many luncheons 
and dinners. 

“How are you able to attend so many 
banquets ?” his friend asked. 

“ By not eating them!” the President replied 
promptly. 


The Heiress Hunter. 

Miss Emmy WEHLEN, the young Austrian actress, 
who has had such a success in 7'he Girl on the Film 
at the Gaiety, told this story the other evening. 

Two little cousins had quarrelled, and the mother 
of one of them tried to make peace. 

“ Lucy,” she said, “ why did you tell Willie you 
wouldn’t be his little sweetheart 2?" 

“°Cos he didn’t ask me,” replied Lucy iadig- 
nantly, “ till he knowed I had a new sixpence ! " 


What Is a Lady? 

Mrs. Attce Perrin, replying at the Savage Club 
to the toast of ‘ The Ladies,” said she felt a a3i- 
culty in responding. ‘‘ What is a lady?” she 
asked. And the question has given rise to some 
discussion. 

Somebody has recalled the story told by Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell of the East-end doctor who was 
attending an injured woman. She had come to his 
ongey with her arm severely bitten. 

e dressed the wound, and as he did so he 
remarked : “I cannot quite make out what sort of 
animal bit you. The wound ‘is too small for a 
horse’s bite, and tvo big for a dog's.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t an animal,” exclaimed the 
patient ; ‘it was another lydy ! "* 


An Easy One. 

Ar a certain London school they are now engaged 
in considering the history of England during the 
Tudor period. 

“* Now,”’ said the teacher, ‘‘ who followed Edward 
the Sixth ?” 

“Mary,” replied one child correctly. 

“Right,” commented the teacher. ‘“ Next boy: 
Who followed Mary ?” 

“ The little lamb,” replied the next boy without 
an instant’s hesitation. 


A Short Run! 

THe present theatrical season has been very 
disastrous ; so many plays have been failures. A 
story is being told of a well-known playwright who 
mentioned to a friend that he had a play in rehearsal 
just now. 

“Indeed! I’m delighted to hear it!” the 
friend exclaimed ; then, meaning to ask the date 
of production, he went on: “ When does it come 
off 2”? 

“ The second night, I expect!” said the drama- 
tist gloomily. 


Medical Advice. 

Mr. Victor Grayson, the Socialist ex-M.P., was 
telling an amusing story recently about a smartly 
dressed lady who went into a very large drapery 
shop and glanced at a number of the things exposed 
for sale, 

After a few minutes she went up to a shopwalker 
and asked confidentially: ‘“‘l've got kleptomania. 
What would you advise me to ¢ake for it 2” 


Graffic ! 

Mayor Gaynor, of New York, who says he has 
come to the conclusion we would have less bother 
with our Suffragettes if we could find husbands for 
them all, tells a story of a lady whose spelling was 
rather erratic. She was very “touchy” on tho 
subject, and her demands for information as to 
correct spelling sometimes placed her peace-loving 
husband in a delicate position. 

One day while she was writing a letter she 
glanced up to ask: “John, do you spell ‘ graphic! 
with one ‘ f£’ or ‘two’ ?” : 

“Well, my dear,” was the thoughtful reply, “if 
you're going to use any you might as well go the 
whole hog!” 
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BRAIN-CAPITA 


By the Pointsman 


_ We sometimes forget the vast difference thero 
is between the routine man and the man who 
can think. The difference is just that between 
the untrained and the trained. The routine man, 
the man in the rut, learns his own job only, and 
learns that simply by watching another or by 
being shown how. He is seldom, if ever, shown 
why, and therefore works with his bands only. 
The trained man learns the business, not merely 
his own little bit of work; he 
is taught the reason “ why,” 
and is taught to think and 
-+to understand. Don't you 
realise this difference? It 
makes bis work interesting 
and so he becomes interested 
init. He is on the look-out 
for opportunities of im- 
proving present methods, of 
designing new machinery 
that will reduce the cost of production and do 
the work better; he worries out new systems 
for time and labour saving, and he is the man 
whom the employer of men tants and pays 
well in order to make his business more pro- 
fitable; he is the man who stands head and 
shoulders above the crowd. What is the result ? 
He can command a good price. Why are 
diamonds dear? Because they are rare. Why 
are trained men well rewarded? Because the 
demand for them is greater than the supply. 
That's all. 


A balloon goes up becauee it is filled with gas; 
and—it comes down again. A man goes up by 
reason of his brain power, and he staysup. An 
untrained brain is powerless; a trained brain is 

werjul. Soil, however rich, will not bear a good 
Barres unless you cultivate it; it only grows 
weeds. Brain without training equals 0. Brain 
trained equals £ a. d., because Brain-capital is 
meee to a bias 
hi ai oney- 
canite Prhat’s) all. But 
it’s all the difference. 
See? And—don’t sit down 
and think abontit. Getup! 
Go out after success! Put 
your brains as well as your 

ck into your work; serve 
up your brawn with brain 
sauce. Remember this, too; 
the demand for workers is greater than the 
supply; the labour market is not over but under- 
stocked. That’s true; it’s startling, but it’s true. 
There is always room for the trained man. 
The question you have to ask yourself is: “Am 
I a trained man?” Are you? If not, why not 
follow along the way that thousands have followed 
to success? “Pretty soon” or “some day” won't 
do. It’s not a bit of use dreaming of better 
things unless you start out now to turn your 
dreams into facts. 


* * * 


“Pretty soon” has been the graveyard of many 
careers that might have been fine. You don’t 
want to have your name on a tombstone there; I 
feel sure of that. There is not a library in tho 
world big enough to hold all the volumes which it 
would take to tell tho stories of the opportunities 
that have been missed, the chances thrown away. 
possibilities lost, lives rnined by “ pretty soon i. 
and “some day.” Ambition, 
keenness to forge ahead, 
eagerness to get on the line 
for Success, all are blighted 
and blasted by the curse of 
“pretty soon.” Study the 
history of middle aged 
failures, and out of every 109 

ow'll find that 99 or so have 
ens wrecked on the rocks of 
“pretty soon.” Why not 
write to me—The Pointsman, who points out the 
the way to success; telling me what you want to 
be? I'li sent you practical advice as to the best 
way to “get on,” no matter in what work you 
are employed. Address, The Pointsman, co 
International Correspondence Schoo!s. Ltd., 18 °c 
International Buildings, Kingsway, London. 
Please use the number is2e; then your letter wil 
come straight to 1m. 


The Jnly PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, now on sale, is a special Aviation Number. 
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TRAIN GALL. 
SOME SIMPLE COMPETITIONS ANYONE CAN | A Pen Sketch of a Touring Theatrical Company's 
ENTER, Travelling Day—Sunday. 

You come upon them suddenly while you a:- 
wandcring in the wastes of the huge empty static: 
looking vainly for the Sunday train you are con.y. 

Hed to take. They are an odd group, and yo 

rankly gape at them. But they do not rese:: 
your stare ; in fact, they rather like it. They a1, 
the touring theatrical company whose art you 
applauded last night. With Nithculty you reengn i=: 
the heroine. ‘ 

If you only knew it, they are a rather bal. 
tempered company this morning. One reason is 
they have had very little sleep. They did not gi 
back to their lodgings after last night's performance 
until the small hours ; for they were kept busy at 
the theatre packing their professional kit. ‘Ih! 
morning there was the bustle of leaving their 
lodgings and getting to the station some two ur 
three hours before their normal time of rising. 

You notice that, although they are standing 
outside the compartments labelled “‘ Engaged ” jn 
the name of their Sony not one of them mahr : 
any attempt to enter. is is not because they 
se standing on the draughty platform. It 15 

ause of an iron rule which decrees that the 
acting-manager, who travela with the company a! 
orders their every action, shall first attach his ow: 
labels to those of the company, allotting to ca:h 
the particular carriage he or she is to uccupy. 

Generally he arranges that those shall ride 
together who dress together at the theatre, thonsh 
if there is more than one married couple in tle 
company they will usually be placed together, 
whatever their standing in the cast. 

Buzzes About Like a Bee. 

You gather something of the importance of this 
acting-manager as you watch him buzzing to aul 
fro, ordering actors and porters with equal authority. 
Soon he takes an informal roll-call. One or two 
are missing. Possibly one may have disobeyed 
the “ train-call’-—the notice advertising the time 
of departure that is posted in the theatre—intendinz 
to come on by a later and more convenient train. 
This is a dangerous thing to do unless one happens 
to bo a principal. 

More probably the actor, knowing that the 
train-call erally anticipates the actual time of 
departure by at least half an hour, will have indulge! 
in an extra forty winks; in which case he will 
escape with a severe reprimand. 

Thero are other anxicties for the acting-manao. 
Ho rushes to the rear of the train to see that the 
goods trucks containing the scenery and pre- 
perties are properly coupled and in gencral sul 
order. For these are carried at the risk of the 
theatrical company in return for a big reduction 
of charges. Not until the guard's whistle Liv: 
does he take his seat with the principals. 


When Slackers Want Waking Up. 

Sometimes he will enter the carriage allottw! 
to some of the minor characters. This is when | 
intends to “ ginger-up ” some member of the ci: 
with whom he is not wholly satisfied. In the «1 - 
partment he will solemnly hold an infor! 
rehearsal, while those who are not “on” int!» 

ticular scene will bo unceremoniously bund! + 
into the corridor. . 

As likely as not the journcy will be long 21 
tedious. When they come to a junction, ; 
cannot, like ordinary travellers, get out of ore 
train into another; there arc the luggage-tru'l.<, 
for one thing. Instead, they are shunted. Yea 
know the sort of thing hall an hour's wait in 2 
siding with an adjacent engine blowing off steain. 
In a long journey they may be shunted three or 
four times, and their nerves suffer. They aie 
exhausted. 

This is how they spend their Sundays—ev''¥ 
Sunday without exception until the tour Is ended. 
And yet you will rarely find one of them to ™ hora 

riod of “resting” would not be considered a 
great misfortune. 
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THAT CHEAP HOLIDAY ! 


A Farmer Will Take You in at Hay-time, You Can 
Lend a Hand on a Coasting Steamer, or You 
Can Hire a Pantechnicon. 

Every year, as the holiday season approaches, 
thousands of young men rack their brains for a 
novel and inexpensive way of passing their fortnight 
of freedom. 

We have all heard the story of the enter- 
prising party of City clerks who turned themselves 
into pierrots fur the time being, and made a 
substantial profit out of the transaction—but few 
of us believe it. 

_ Nowadays, at any rate, when seaside resorts let 
their pitches to performers at substantial rents, it 
may be Cismisned as an impossibility. ; 

As a matter of fact, there is no way of making a 
holiday pay for itself unless you happen to be a 
commercial genius—in which case you can probably 
afford to stay at the best hotels. 

Nevertheless, it is quite possible to get your 
holiday very cheaply—at about a quarter to a half 
of the normal cost—if you are prepared to rough 
it and undertake some sort of ligit out-of-door 
work, 

Probably the easiest way to do this is to get into 
touch with some farmer. At the time of haymaking 
especially most farmers want more men than they 
can get. Of course, it is extremely unlikely that 
the farmer will pay you anything, . 

Being a City worker, you will be clumsy with the 
hay-fork and easily tired. On the other hand, he 
will robably give you free board and lodging. 
And he will be all the more ready to do this if you 
offer to pay something in the event of your assist- 
ance proving useless. 

’ How to Get Farmers’ Addresses. 

You don’t know any farmer? That need scarcely 
worry you. You will not even have to bother 
yourself by inserting advertisements in agricultural 
papers. you need do is to write to a few 
railway companies. Every railway publishes a list 
of farmers who want boarders. Invest a shilling 
in stamps and write to a dozen farmers, stating 
your proposition and giving a brief description of 
yourself. 

Others have done it and found farm work a 
welcome change from their ordinary routine, and 
far more healthful than loafing on a promenade— 
so why shouldn’t you ? 

Another gentleman we have all heard of is he 
who works his passage on a coasting steamer. 
Frankly, he does not exist. Nevertheless, if you 
have the sea in your blood you will find little 
difficulty in coming to terms with the captain of a 
fair-sizcd “tramp.” But you will probably have 
to pay between two and three pounds for your 
fortnight. : 

Add another pound for sundries, such as drinks 
to the crew, and, provided that you are a sociable 
fellow and willing to “lend a hand” to the cabin 
boy if necessary, you will have plenty of fresh 
air and novelty even if you don’t save much 
money. ° 

A Pantechnicon Will Take Four Beds. 

Caravanning is a delightful way of spending a 
holiday, but it is about twice as expensive as putting 
up at a boarding-house—if you set about it in the 
ordinary way. The cost of hiring a furnished 
caravan, with horse, will rarely sink below four 
pounds a week. And for this figure you will not 
get one that would accommodate more than two 
persons with any degree of comfort. 

For considerably less than this you can hire a 
small pantechnicon. It won’t look a bit smart 
and it will not be furnished. But it will take four 
small single beds as well as cooking apparatus and 
necessary baggage, thereby quartering the cost. 
It will not be so comfortable as the genuine article. 
But you are looking for a cheap holiday. 

Sometimes it is possible to turn a favourite hobby 
to account. One young clerk who had a workable 
knowledge of horses, and was never thoroughly 
happy unless he was pottering about a stable, 
cleared two-thirds of his expenses by getting ao 
ennny job as the driver of a two-horse char-a- 

ane. 

There is all the difference between a cheap holiday 
and a free holiday. If you wish to render services 
of any kind they must be different from those by 
which you make your living—or it is not a holiday 
at all. 

That is to say, you will be an amateur, and, 
as such, you should be content if you can even 
halve your expenses, 


Prizes of £5, Combined Hand and Shaving Mirrors, 
Watches, Stylo Pens, and Silver and Pearl Glove 
and Button Hooks. 


_ £5 for a Title? . 

On page 82’ there is a Fresh Air Fund picture of 
a slum child riding a bicycle. The picture has no 
title. Can you think of a good one? 

For the best title we will give a prize of £5. Ten 
consolation prizes of silver watches will be awarded 
to the ten senders of the next best titles. Pest- 
i only, please, marked “Five.” See conditions 

clow. 


New Proverbs Wanted. : 
We want some really new proverbs, not parodies 
of old proverbs, but original new ones. There are 
plenty of up-to-date proverbs. . 
To the ten senders of the best proverbs we will 
give delightful little mirrors that can be used with 
the handle as ladies’ hand glasses or with the stand 
as shaving mirrore. Mark postcards “ Proverb.” 
See the conditions below. 


Three Line Sentence Contest. 

Turn to page 86 and read this week’s instalment 
of “ His Woman of Mystery.” Then pick out any 
three lines which are not consecutive and make a 
sentence from them. You mustn't alter the order 
of the words. Give number of page, column, and 
lines chosen. 

For the ten best sentences we will give Stylo 
Pens. Mark postcards ‘“Myatery.” See the 
conditions below. 

Snappy and Bright. 

A for the Article snappy and bright, 

B for Big prizes to win is all right,” and 80 on. 
You know that kind of rhyme. We want a six-line 
verse —A to F—on similar lines and the subject of 
your verse must be on the competition “ Middles.” 

For the ten best‘ verses we will pve silver and 
pearl glove and button hooks. Mark postcards 

“Snappy.” See the conditions below. 


RULES FOR THE SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 
CONTES 


1. All answers or attempts must be written on post- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weckly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

You may take part in any number of these sur- 
rize column competitions, but your reply to each must 
written on a separate postcard. X 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not 
typewritten or printed. 3 2 

4. Each competitor must give his or her real address. 
Unlese this condition is complied with, the competitor 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. : 

_5. Mark each postcard with the name of the competi- 
tion for which it is intended in the for left-hand corner. 
Provided these conditions are fulfilled all the postcards 
may sent in one envelope marked ‘‘ Postcard” in 
the top left-hand corner, but each postcard must bear 
the full name and addrese of the sender. 

a} a attempts must arrive not later than Tuesday, 

uly 15. 

7. Each competition will be judged separately, and 
the prizes, as announced, will be awarded to the efforts 
considered the best, : 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the pe will 
be divided, and, where the awards ere gifts, the prizes 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


straight lines only, of # slum child, bo; . 
return from a day in the Country. The rluag offered 


Carty, Carpenterstown, Castleknock, Co. Dublin; A. 
Needham, 54 Charlton Rd., Blackheath, S.E.; R. Scott, 
5 Seaforth Place, Harehilis Lane, . a. 


. * MOONBEAM” CONTEST. 
Prizes of five stylo pens were offered for the best 
“ greetings "’ supposed to be made by the inhabitants 
of the moon to Mr. P. Losing omp on his arrival amonget 
them—that ie, of course, if managed to get there. 
The winners were as follows 
, B, Guy, 23 8t. Mery i 
Faringdon, Berks; H. Keen, 670 Harrow Rd., Pad- 
dington; C. G. Palmer, 2 Murray Cottages, - 
hine, Midlothian; F: ‘White, 29 Brooklyn Rd., 
vercour 


Tae tram-car conductor eyed it critically. and 
then ventured to point out to the lady that t/° 
threepenny-piece had a hole in it. ar 

““Oh, well, that doesn’t matter, docs it 2° a 
remarked. 

“J am afraid it does, madam,” was the une” 
prothising reply. There was an awkward po’) 
and then an idea struck the passenger. a 

“ Well, then, give me a ticket with a hole ini’ > 
that will make it right.” 


: “ SWING" CONTEST. 

Competitors in this contest were invited to suggest 
what reply the pretty girl made to Jones when he 
made the unfortunate remark while at supper, ‘‘ There 
wasn’t room to ewing a cat, or I’d have asked ua for 
@ dance.” The following were the winners of ve 
pairs of folding nai] eciseors offered for the best 
answers : 

A. H. Birch, Haverford, Rieca, Mon.; J. H. Foreman, 
80 Blackfriars Rd., Portsmouth; L. Heneley, 11 West 
St.. s; Mrs. B. Manford, Halendy, Mostyn, N. 
Wales; Miss V. Montgomery, Myrtle Cottage, Church 
St, Ryde, I1.W. 


When going on your holidays and packing up your bag, don’t forget to put in it the July ROYAL MAG. 
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GALA DAY GAMES. 


If Things are Dull, Try the Manhole Contest. 
Unlucky Competitors Get a Flour and Soot Bath. 


Tue most difficult items on Gala Day pro- 
grammes to fill in are certainly those which are 
jutended to keep the spectators merry and bright. 
Here are some fresh suggestions which may help 
to make your Gala Day celebrations or your 
summer festivals the best and most talked of in 
your neighbourhood. 

If you look at the first picture you will see one 
of the most 
laughable 
events which 
it is possible 
to have on 
any sporting 

rogramme. 
It is termed 
the “Ladder 


joiners’ lad- 
ders are ob- 
tained as is 
necessary for 
the number 
of competi- 


Tie ladder race, Any competitor who tors entered. 
misses a‘ spoke’? must commence again, These are 
dhe first competitor toascendand descend placed as 
. five times wins the race. shown in the 

illustration, 
and the competitors have to climb up and descend 
the ladders five times in all. 

This race becomes laughable because nearly all 
the competitors in their nervous anxiety to descend 
quickly miss the spokes and come “ croppers,” 
often landing at the bottom and having to com- 
mence again. 

If a competitor misses a “spoke,” he has to 
begin at the beginning again, and consequently 
this race often takes over a quarter of an hour to 
d-cide, while the merriment 1s excessive. 

Picture two shows a contest which is hardly 
less excit- 
ing and 
certainly 
creates as 
much mer- 
riment. 
Before the 
Gala Day 
a paste- 
board 
erection is 
made as 
shown in 
the figure 
with man- 
holes all 
along _ it. 


7 Above 
Willing through the manho'es Ulindfolded. 
aue satelite whe goes through the inate each man- 
urinbered one wins the contest. Forfeits in hole is 
tie way of soot, flour, and water troughs are P laceda 
the prizes of the unforlunate competitors: number 
such as 25, 
2,0, 109, and so on. As can be seen from the 
picture, tha Som peta are blindfolded, and each 
has to try to walk through the manhole numbered 
100. Should a competitor walk through 25, he 
walks into a trough of water; through 20 he 
tteps into a mixture of soot und water, and so on. 
‘The competitor securing the highest marks 
wins the contest. ~ 
For the competitor who steps through the ill- 
fated manhole 0, a mixture of soot, flour, and 
water is supplied. Of course, eny kind of forfeit 


A three-legged race up a slightly inclined plane, 
which ts well greased, causes roars of laughter. 


You will find a number of simple competitions on page 84. 


is sufficient to tickle the risible faculties of the 
crowd, though the more drastic the forfeit the 
more hilarious the contest. 

Picture three shows a novel three-legged race. 
The competitors are tied up in the usual three- 
legged race fashion. But, as can be seen from 
the picture, they are given an inclined plane, 
which is greased, to ascend. 

The slope of the inclined plane is very little, say, 
only 20 deg. The struggling, falling, and rolling 


rr 


* Catching the dellman (blindfolded) ” : 
time limit—one minute. The blindfolded 


competitor has to negotiate the entrances 
and catch the blindfolded bellinan, 


to the bottom of the inclined plane by nearly all 
the competitors is food for the gods. In many 
cases no single pair of competitors ever reach the 
top of the plane. In that case the pair who come 
nearest the top receive the prize. 

In the fourth illustration you see another 
mirth-raising competition. A small circular area 
is inclosed by a paling some four feet high. 
Entrances to the area are provided. 

A blindfolded bellman is placed inside the ring. 
Each competitor in turn is blindfolded and the 


A stilt sace will always cause plenty of fun, 


The stilts must be those used by the French 
shepherds, as they are very difficult to 
manipulate, 


bellman keeps tinkling his bell. The competitors 
have to catch the bellman. 

As a rule very few succeed in finding the en- 
trances. Of course, in this competition a time 
limit is absolutely essential, and one minute is 
quite long enough. 

The last picture shows a novel race. Stilts are 
provided, of much the same pattern as those used 
by the shepherds in the Landes on the west coast 
of France. As very few people in tbis country 
have ever tried to use them, many wild attempts, 
usually ending in grief, are made to the com- 
petitors’ chagrin and the spectators’ amusement. 


LITTLE BRAIN WAVES. 

“Sipe” is as neccessary to a man as it is to a 
billiard ball. 

As years goon it is kinder to let birthday dates 
slip into oblivion. 

In business, better Iate than never: in marriage, 
better never than late. 

Crying over spilt milk is silly; it has probably 
already been watered by the milkman. 

It takes a lot of common sense to get a man out of 
the trouble a little nonsense got him into. 

If you’ve got to treat a woman as if she were a 
man, what's the use of her being a woman? 

A woman who could forget her cup of tea for a 
mere man is capable of making any sacrifice for him. 

What a man really likee is to be a saint with the 
reputation of being a bit of a devil, and a woman likes 
to be a bit of a devil with the reputation of a saint. 

I have never been able to make up my mind 
whether you become plain-looking because you lead 
the simple life, or you lead the simple life because 
you are plain, 

No woman is as good as she looks; to know that 
is the first step towards the attainment of knowledge 
of the world. The next—to know that few men are 
as bad as they scem. 

Have you ever noticed the stages of a man’s 
interest ina woman? In the first he wants to talk 
of himself; in the second he wants to talk of her; 
in the third, the married state, he mustn’t talk at 
all, just listen—and he listens awfully badly. 


Pat llth (\ 


ALL OUR 


USE 


am Buk 


AM-BUK has achieved a series of 

wonderful healing triumphs i: the 

home of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Poole, 55 New 
Street, Aston Newtown, Birmingham, 

“ A scratch on my hand started a big 
pcisoned sore, says Mr. Poole. “I at- 
tended the General Hospital and also 
used cheap ointments, but my hand 
remained sore until Zam-Buk cleansed 
and healed it with new skin. 

“Inflamed pimples on my face turned 
torunning sores. Again Zam-Buk stopped 
the itching and cleared away every sore.” 

Mrs. Poole says :—‘'For years I suffered 
with bleeding piles, which kept me bed- 
ridden and caused terrible torture. Only 
Zam-Buk eased my awful pain and rid 
me of the distressing piles. 

“Our son Leslie had a sore face just 
like his father’s. Zam-Buk cured 
him in exactly the same way. 
Zam-Buk is very useful 
for all our family.” 


I've found 
out where 
Mother hides 


The daily spread for children’s bread 
It saves the butter bill. 


pirat femme eg Lita o> 
sandwiches to-day. call 
Your grocer sells it. : Cu y 

In Glass Jars: 6}4., 3%4., and 2d. rege 
SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM Ltd. 


Cornbrook, Manchester. 
mu @ 


wl 


32 Tumblers for 4}d. 


Delicious homes 

made Lemonade. 

Pure, Refreshing, 
Healthful, 


Produced solely Ti 
Try it. owe 5 


from Lemons 
and Sugar, 
The Best Summer Drink. 


A five-pound note is one of the prizes. 
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VOMAN of MYSTERY 


The Story of a Man Who Went Through 
Fire and Water for the Sake of Love. 


By T. ARTHUR PLUMMER. 


a oP Sol 


WHAT HAS JUST HAPPENED. 

The last few chapters have told how Prince Luisi, of the 
house of Bovonia, is stabbed to death—stabbed in the neck— 
only a small puncture—starlike in shape. 

‘As the woman of mystery—known to London as Madame 
Cyvanie—has been dining with him, she is suspected by the 
police, but, with Beresford Farren’s aid, she proves an aliki. 

Following this tragedy, Sir John Farren meets Count Dorreli 
at the houze of the Verscoyles and cuts him. He then informs 
Mrs, Verscoyle that Dorreli should ke barred the house, and 
that ro long as he is there her daughter Muriel is in danger. 

A scene takes place, and Sir John is asked to leave the house. 
A few minutes later Mrs. Verscoyle sends for Muriel. 


(YOU CAN NOW READ ON.) 


CHAPTER XXXL 
“Just for a Woman.” 


Mrs. Verscoys called the maid back. 
Muriel’? she asked. 

“T don't know, madam.” 

“ Then find out!” . 

A few minutes and the girl returned; her mis- 
tress was on the warpath, so she knew bettcr than to 
keep her waiting. 

‘She's in her room, madam.” : 

Mrs. Verscoyle paced about the floor of her boudoir 
for a while; she was biting her lip; the struggle had 
begun again ; then she went to find her daughter. 

She saw her, buried in the depths of a big wicker- 
chair, hor knees crossed, her fingers tightly interlaced 
on her lap. A pang went through Mrs. Verscoyle ; 

haps it was her conscience that pricked her, for 
beneath that sclfishness—a selfishness that was for 
the most part a venecr, she was deeply attached to 
her only child; it was the “condition” that had 
chen her into a cynical woman of the world—a 
“condition”? imposed by that unholy artificiality 
called ‘ society’?! Now—it was a long time since 
the mother had been in this apartment—she saw her 
girl's pale face, that shock of fair curls she'd kissed 
when the tired, little baby-head had pillowed itself 
on her bosom, those big eyes that were lifted to her 


ace. 

“* Muriel—child !”* 

An expression came into the eyes that the mother 
hadn’t seen for a long while; indeed, it was a day of 
revelations! Muriel didn’t see the painted and 
powdered effigy; she saw the mother whom, in the 
years gone by, she had loved; and it was at this 
moment she found that she loved her still ; she wanted 
her to do as she'd done in those earlier years—put her 
arms round her. It was almost as if Mrs. Verscoyle 
understood ; with a quick movement—there was no 
dignity now—Muriel’s white face and pleading eyes 
drove all that away. ‘“‘ My child! My child!” 

The girl held out her arms; the shock of sun-kissed 
curls was quivering, the lips, too. A knock; a maid 
entered. 

“Count Dorreli has called, madam,” she said. 
‘* He wishes to speak to you!” 

An exclamation from Muriel; the mother saw terror 
in her eyes. A flash; the scales had fallen from her 
own eycs. : 


“Where is 


“ We are not at home!” she said harshly. ‘‘ Neither 
now nor in future to Count Dorreli!”’ 
* * * * * ° 


A big room on the ground floor, neither library nor 
study ; a rctreat where a busy man can always retire 
for a moment’s rest; no reminder of the workaday 
world. Jts walls were pancliled in dark oak, and 
round them in dull-gilt framcs were oil-paintings by 
great Masters, of dead and gone Farrens. 

Beresford remembered as a child how afraid he 
had always been to be left alone at dark in this gloomy 
room, with the frowning faces of his ancestors gazing 
down upon him, their eyes seeming to follow his every 
movement. 

The furniture, like the panelling, was of oak, too, 
heavy, depressing, upholstered in blue Morocco— 
depressing despite of its wonderful carving. The light 
from a couple of blue-shaded standard lamps served 
0 to enhance the gloom. Sir John was old- 

loned, and refused to spoil, as he said, the sombre 
beauty of this room by tho installation of electricity. 


HOME NOTES is giving away £200 in a simple crochet competition. 


And in this place two men faced each other, father 
and son. Tho latter had found him sitting in front of 
a log-fire, for, true to its traditions, the climate was 
in revolt, and the evening air outside savoured a little 
of the Arctic Circle. 

** So you've come at last?’ the father said. 

* At last ?”? 

“It isn't customary for you to stay away a fortnight 
at a stretch whey you're in town, is it?” 

“A fortnight ? I had no idea it was so long; I've 
been so busy, dad!” 

** Busy !’’—scorn in the old man’s tones. ‘‘ Busy— 
yes!”? Ho paused, then went on. ‘ You've heard 
about this Dorreli, of course ? ”’ 

“‘ That you insulted him and that it’s somehow leaked 
out, and that he’s forbidden many of the best houses ; 
in fact, ‘cut’ generally — one It’s remarkable 
since you've given no exp nation.” 

‘* None was necessary.’ 

“‘Tan’t there danger to you, sir?” 

He squared his shoulders. ‘‘ The man was never 
liked ;-he poked his nose in here and managed to stay 
by virtue of his influence over a few of the weaker- 
minded petticoats. That brings me to something I’ve 
been anxious to sec you about, since it first gained 
credence. I'm refcrring to one of these petticoats.” 

Coming from the lips of Sir John, the term didn’t 
sound vulgar; he used it as a vehicle to convey the 
utmost contempt. 

‘Father!’ 

“There's no need to be dignified, Beresford. I 
know what I’m talking about. This woman's name 
is on everybody's tongue ; the other day I heard her 
apoken of as the ‘ notorious Madame Cyvanie’!”’ 

ES ‘ ir ! " 

But the old man went on: ‘It isn’t wholesome to 
have one’s son’s name whispercd from ear to car as 
the intimate associate of a woman who went to dine 
with a foreign Prince of Royal blood, who, a short 
while later, was found dead! Innocent of the bigger 
crime she might be—but there’s no doubt about it, 
how these things become common property God alone 
knows—she was there, and it stinks in the nostrils, 
savours of the unclean, and you--—” 

“Stop!” The younger man’s face was white, his 
eyes were blazing, every nerve was ragged—as the old 
man had suffered that day when he had listened to 
Mrs. Verscoyle’s biting tongue, so his son suffered 
now. ‘Stop! You're speaking of the lady who's 
to becomo my wife!” 

‘‘Lady! A notorious actress whose name is a 
byword, who’s the subject of jcers and ridicule 
amongst——”’ 

“ Amongst a few cackling women, father—is that 
what you were going to say? Those narrow-minded, 
canting humbugs who took Dorreli to their hearts— 
because he was a man; who condemn Madame Cyvanie 
unheard because she is a woman—God !” 

Sir John spoke again in a lower tone. 

“You mean to carry it through, then, to marry this 
woman ? Remember, you bear an old, an honoured 
name; the name of ‘ Farren’ stood in days gone by 
for ‘ integrity,’ ‘ purity.’ Are you going to drag it 
into the mire, besmirch it with an alliance with a 
woman——” 

‘* Whose shoe-strings a son of those ‘ pure’ Farrens 
is not fit to tie!” 

“Oh, this romantic rot! You're not a child 
scarcely free of the nursery and toys,eand you're 
damning yourself—me, dashing your head into a 
brick wall blindly—just for a woman!” 

“Yes, you’ve expressed it—just for a ‘woman’! 
My name—my ‘good’ name—is as precious to me as 
it is to you. oF till now I’ve dono my best to keep 
it unsullied. I shall still do my best; but, spite of the 
test of those petticoats you spoke of, I shall marry 
Madame Cyvanie; she is a good woman, father—a 
thousand times better than the cacklers who condemn 
her! I don’t think there’s any more to be said. You 
don’t know this ‘ notorious actress.’ Perhaps if you 
did your judgment would be different, your knowledge 
of character would convince you that you had, in 
common with those few petticoats, misjudged her! 
Think over it. Good night, father!” 

A word from the old man pulled him up. 

“Think over it. Haven't I? Do you think I 
haven’t lain awake night after night with this awful 
sword of Daniocles hanging over my head? Do you 
think I haven’t prayed for you that you might yet 
ace light? The announcement of this engagement 
has been made; it must be broken off at once! You 
can go abroad; you shall have what moncy you 
require. I'll give you anything—everything, only 
don't disgrace me.” 

The son was pale. ‘ You don’t understand, father.” 


(Continued on page &7.) 
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HOW TO POSSESS A 
FASCINATING PERSONAL 
_ ODOUR. 


AN EXQUISITE LASTING PERFUME THAT 
CAN BE EAS'LY MADE AT HOME, 


Even with so many well-known and widely 
used perfumes on the market, most women me 
forced to submit to the vexation of con:tantly 
finding that their own favourite odonr has bee: 
appropriated or selected by another. Those wi.s 
cannot afford to pay for the crystal bottles and 
handsome ribbons which form a part of the high. 
priced advertised products, must cither use ordin- 
ary very cheap scents, or else none at all. Yis 
nothing lends such an indefinable charm to any 
woman as a delicate touch of really good per- 
fume. After a long series of experiments, a wel!- 
known French specialist recently succeeded in 
finding a combination of ingredients based on 
natural flower essences, that has the rare pro- 
perty of especially adapting itself to each differens 
skin, thus producing an exclusive, personal per- 
fume for every individual using it. The formul.. 
for this preparation is comparatively simple, con- 
sisting of 5dr. French Petalias Extract mixed 
with 24 ozs. alcohol at 90 deg., afterwards addin.- 
5 drops of simple tincture of benzoin and 6 drops of 
Rosewater. To obtain a very highly concenir.- 
ted essence possessing such extraordinary lastin:: 
qualities that only the smallest drop is needed t» 
produce a wonderful effect for days, use simy!. 
one-half ounce of alcolrol in the mixture instead 
of 24 ounces. When used on the skin of « 
brunette, this strange perfumo develops into « 
mysterious melange resembling rose, carn:tion ov 
cyclamen; while on a blonde it becomes more 
like new-mown hay, violet, lilac ov lily-of-tiie- 
valley. There is no set rule, however, and aceord- 
ing to the skin with which it comes in contact, 
tlie perfume becomes an exclusive, personal odour 
of the rarest fragrance. 


SEE 
PEARSON'S 
MAGAZINE. 
NOW 
SELLING @ J 


MOTOR-CAR 
£50 


) MACKINTOSH’S 
- TOFFEE- 
DE-LUXE. 


Full particulars in this week’s number. 
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Se 
HIS WOMAN OF MYSTERY (contd. from page 86.) 
He spoke in a subducd voice; he knew that it was 
genuine affection as much as his own good name that 
was prompting Sir John. -“‘ You, the broadminded 
politician, joining the ranks of these cackling petti- 
coats, condemning as they condemn!”’ 

‘And not without cause; listen to me, my lad.” 
Ife went across to him and laid his hand gently on his 
shoulder. ‘* Next to you I love Muriel Verstoyle best 
cnearth. I wanted to see the two of you married. It 
was not to be.- When you came to tell mo that all was 
at an end I said nothing, although ’’—he swallowed— 
* although it meant a lot. I’ve gone to the limit of 
insulting a man publicly for that te sake; there's 
nothing on God’s earth I wouldn’t do for her—for you. 
}'m speaking with emotion. I can’t help it. That 
prayer to see you and her kneel at the altar has gone 
to the wall; but I plead with you now not to marry 
this woman. I’m an old man; at most not long to 
live ; you are my only son—the last of your line. 

* Look round you.” He pointed up at the pictures ; 
their eyes seemed fixed on the younger Farren, stern 
displeasure in them, and that childhood almost came 
back to him. He felt himself go hot and cold in 
turn, and there was a slight flushing at his temples— 
the one spot of colour amongst the pallor. ‘* Look 
round—soldiers, statesmen, men who have made their 
riark, left their imprint in the Book of History ; none 
of them made mistakes; there’s only one of this line 
who did that—when he married! His picture is not 
there yet. Iam referring to myself. They all married 
women in their own social sphere—good women. They 
were of the right stock. And they gave the best 
that was in them to those who followed. Don’t let 
there be another son of this noble race to make a 
‘mistake.’ Give this actress up!” 

There was a glint in the younger man’s eyes that 
sent the blood back to the old man’s heart. 

* Father,” he said quietly, “‘ from the first moment 
I set eyes on this woman I loved her. She came to 
me out of the darkness, as it were. She threw herself 
upon my chivalry. I haven't told you the story of 
that first meeting. I won't do 80 now; you probably 
would not listen to the end, and you are already 
sufticiently prejudiced against her. I know nothing 
of her; she will tell me nothing, and——” 

“ That’s just it—nothing, save that she——” 

“Time and again ’’—ignoring the interruption—“ I 
asked her to be my wife. She refused, and now—well, 
a chain of circumstances forced it on her, spite of 
herself. One thing I know—she is a good woman—a 
woman fit to associate with the noblest blood !”’ 

The old man tried to kecp it back, but for the life 
of him he couldn't. Often he had a vitriolic tongue, 
und at this moment he was very bitter. 

“Yes!” he rapped out; ‘no one will deny her 
that—for she went to dine with a prince who was 
murdered !’? The instant the words were out he 
regretted them ; he saw his son flinch as though from 
a blow.’ ‘Forgive me, Beresford, 1’m not quite 
iiyself, I’m trying to save you from the utter ruin 
1 sce looming ahead—it spells social suicide—nobod 
could receive this Madame Cyvanie, even if she is all 
you say, @ good woman—it makes no difference, she 
is tarred with a brush that’s left its mark! Against 
her herself I know nothing.” 

“You admit that, yet you would condemn!”’ 

“ But against the people she associates with I know 
{oo much; a profligate prince—that he’s of Royal 
ood makes it worse !—a libertine of the worst kind ; 
this Count Dorreli who——” 

“Count Dorreli !—bhow do you know that he is an 
associate of hers ? ”” 

The old man looked at him strangely. ‘I don’t; 
but I know this—that this woman you would marry 
went to dine with a prince who was killed ; that that 
star-shaped stab and Count Dorrcli are——’’ He 
broke off. 

Beresford twisted his face until it was close to his 
father’s, 

“What is the real reason 
Marry this woman, father ? 
ull this business ? ”” 

No reply; but Sir John did a peculiar thing, he 
‘uttered from the room; his brain was reeling; he 
wanted to be left alone. 

‘ Through the great house he went ; unconsciously his 
‘votsteps led him towards his library ; perhaps it was 
hecauso after the room he had just left it was his 
favourite. He opened the door, stumbled into the 
darkness, then dropped on to a chair. 

. here was a flash at the French window ; it brought 
‘ir John to his feet; he stifled a cry that came to his 
lips, for the flash had come from a tiny electric torch, 
ind it had shown him a small hole in the glass, and a 
iind creeping towards the window-fastener ! 


ou don't want me to 
What do you know of 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Another Conquest. 
P THE old man stood quite still, waiting for the second 
‘seal to sce what it would show him; he drew right 
‘ack against the end of a bookcase—stood between that 
a the open door through which he had entered. 
nd it came—and a sound, too, in addition to the 


slight scraping, an exclamation of annoyance, and he 

ew the reason—the intruder had miscalculated the 
spot—he had madc the hole a trifle too far from the 
fastener, his fingers couldn’t quite reach it! An 
inch away—at the outside, no-more ! 

Sir John watched the attempt as though fascinated ; 
then a grim smile played about his mouth as the light 
went out. He listened to the scratching and scraping, 
then noiselessly left tho library, s through the 
house and into the room where he had left his son. 
The lamps were still lighted, but the only eyes that 
looked upon him wore those frowning ones of his 
ancestors—Bercsford was gone. 

Sir John was one of those who had ever been ready 
to face danger, and now this spirit was still with him. 
Just for one second he stood, his hand on the bell to 
summon the servants, then he took it away and drew 
himsclf erect. 

A moment's pause, he went to a desk, took some- 
thing out and returned swiftly, noiselessly, to the 
library. The flash-light was on again; he heard a 
a low, shrill, cutting sound, the sound of a diamond 
speeding over glass; another pause, then a shar 
snap—the glass was broken! He heard the catc 
lifted, then the French-window syucaked as it was 
pushed open. 

The intruder went to a tiny table and set his lamp 
down, looked round the room, then came straight 
towards the door behind which Sir John stood. He 
was masked—a slightish man. 

He was a couple of yards from him when Sir John 
stepped out. 

“Good eveni:g!’’ he said quictly. ‘I'll have to 
have bolts—top and bottom—put on those French- 
windows! No, leave your lamp alone—its light’s 
useful !—it’ll help me to shoot straight—if I have 
to fire!” 

That part of the intruder’s face that was exposcd 
had gone white. 

‘“ What do you want ?’” 

“Wot does a bloke bloomin’ well want w'en ’e 
breaks into a ’ouse ?” 

** Don't assume that voice, my friend—I've met you 
before! Take that mask*off—don’t hesitate !—if you 
are the man I think you are, you know I'm not the 
kind of individual to be trified with—that's better! 
So I was right, Pietro Pasca! You’ve made scvcral 
attempts on my son’s life. Why?” 

The foreigner shrugged his shoulders. 

“Very well; we'll let it pass, for the present. I 
won’t insult your intelligence by inquiring why you’ve 
broken in here—I can guess ! While you are here I’m 

oing to ask you one or two questions; I shouldn't 
is sent for you; you wouldn’t have come; besides 
you and those you serve I admire—at a distance! In 
what way is this mystcrious Madame Cyvanie mixed 
up with you and yours?” 

“ That you will find out—if it pleases you.”’ 

“It does please me, but it’s difficult; you're not 
going to make it more so, if you do——” 

“TtI do?” 

“Well, I might have to give you in charge.” 

“For burglary ?”’ 

“*No—for the murder of Prince Luigi of the House 
of Bovonia.”’ 

““ What do you mean?” 

“The little, Signor Pasca, you know of me—for 
instance, during my term of office at Romce—should 
convince you that I have a habit of meaning what I 
say.” 

x I didn’t kill the Prince!” 

“ Perhaps not; but it’s more than likely you did ; one 
thing I can tell you, however, you came here to kill 
me, and I don’t doubt if I gave you in charge you'd 
have more than a little trouble in explaining to the 
satisfaction of an English jury how you came to 
have in your possession the weapon that caused that 
star-shaped wound.” 

“ God ! ” 

“A random guess. Then I was right in my presump- 
tion that my fate was to be the same as the Prince 
Luigi's? The Count and his clique arc a precious 
sot. Now, will you tell me, or will you risk a trial ¥” 

Pasca knew what it would mean if the police laid 
hands on him—the rope! That steel knife in his 
breast pocket reminded him of it. He looked at 
the lamp on the table, too far away to knock over. 
Without another thought he turned and made a 
bolt for the open window ; Sir John pulled the trigger ; 
there was a click, but no report—the weapon had 
jammed. He whistled softly ; then (in this room it 
was installed) he switched on the light. He picked 
up the electric lamp; it was like thousands in use. 
He rang the bell. 

** Anderson,” he said, ‘“‘ an attempt has been made 
to enter this room ; sce that that window is barricaded 
until it can be put right to-morrow.” 

The servant was scared. 

“Shall I telephone for the police, Sir John ?”’ 

“No; don't bother. I wag just in time to roe 
an entry; I had quite an interesting chat with the— 
thief.” 

* * * * * * 

Before he went to bed that night Sir John Farren 

wrote a letter, and prior to putting it in his safe penned 
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HIS WOMAN OF MYSTERY (contd. from page 87.) 
a peculiar thing on its envelope, beneath the name of 

his gon: ; 
“To be opened only in the event of my mecting 
a violent death.” 
* ¢# * * 


* * 


With some people action follows swiftly as a natural 
sequence to thought. Thus it was that during tho 
early afternoon of the next day a Panhard drew up 
ata flat in that part of the West End not too exclusive, 
where strango assortments of humanity, engaged 
in sphorcs as far apart as the poles, “ hang out.” 

And the caller looked at the woman he had called 
on in amazement. Sho still held bis ivory card 
between her fingers. 

A beautiful woman. Much too mild a term the 
old man decided—and he was not too old to admire 
beauty in the feminine form. 

She was in her “ bizarre’? room; to-day she was 
dressed in a gown of some dark material. 

“T had an awful lot of trouble to get your address,” 
he said in that courteous musical voice of his. “ 
had to bribe one of the officials at the Opera House— 
the gentleman at the stage door—before he would 
give me tho required information, You can perhaps 
gucss why I am here?” 

“ I can—Sir John Farren.” 

“It’s about—my son.” 

He had an unpleasant task, but he didn’t flinch 
from it. 

“ You—pardon me—are very beautiful, 
Madame Cyvanic, and, even if you are a 
good woman, a danger to any man; if you 
are not, then a menace to society. I speak 

lainly. There has been a disagrecable 

Bastnen in the air of late. You know to 
what I refer. On top of it came the 
announcement of my son’s engagement to 
you. Will you tell me in what way you 
were associated with the Priace who lics 
dead’? —ke moved closer —‘‘and with 
that man who is known as ‘Count 
Dorrcli’ ?” 

“You were Ambassador at Rome—vill 
as tell me what you know of Count 

rreli 2” 

“I came to question yov, 
Cyvanie.” 

“TY can't answer.” 

“Then I ask you—give my son up.” 

“Sir John Farren, you, in common 
with many others I have no doubt, aro 
labouring under a misapprehension; you 
think that I, the notorious woman whom 
all London is talking about just at present, 
have snared your son into this, with the 
idea of becoming the wife of a ‘ great 
man’; of pushing my way into that society 
that is so exclusive.’ There was moro 
bitterness than sarcasm in the words. 
“But you are wrong; I have no need; 
my family is second, not even to yours, 
except that it is of another country. 
Through an influence over which I had 
no control there is a shadow about me; of 
that I'll say no more, but —if this is any 
consolation to you, Sir John—I can never 
marry your son!” 

‘** But you are engaged to him; it’s the 
talk of——” 

“Your set ? I know, but it will only bea 
nine-days’ wonder ; it'll die down when the 
engagement is at an end. It was none of 
my secking ; .it came about at a time and 
under circumstances that made it impossible 
for me to contradict it. I can see that you know 
perhaps as much as I do about Count Dorreli. The 
mystery is that you don’t know of me, too! Be that 
as it may, I shall never wear a }lain band of gold placed 
there by your son. Forgive the extravagance of tho 
phrase, but I’m an actress now, you know! I don't 
want you to go away with any wrong impression, Sir 
John. Don't think I’ve played ‘ fast and loose’ with 

our son. I wouldn't have you think that ; it wouldn't 
fair to this—this notorious Madame Cyvanie. I 
love him!” 

“You love him ?” 

“Love him in a way that men don’t understand ; 
they can't understand the feelings, the motives that 
govern a woman’s heart ; and I——”’ She broke off. 

Sir John Farren came right over to her. “I don’t 
know who you are—I don't care. Clear yourself of 
this unsavoury business, and no man will be prouder 
than I to welcome you as his daughter-in-law!” 

* Thank you, Sir John!” Then, in another key: 
“Do you indulgo in afternoon-tea? If so, will you 
drink a cup with me if I make it?” ° 

* T shall be delighted! ” 


Madame 


Then, with an inward groan, he saw something that | 


bnough’ all those doubts back—doubts of this woman 
who had mprowed him so favourably ; it sent a cold 
chill through him. It was a tiny piece of paper on 
the floor beneath the open window; and when he 


straightened it out he saw a star-shaped hole through | 


the centre of it! 


| you’d never handled a cue before in vour life!” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Sir John Farren Murdered ! 


TE first intimation that Mrs. Verscoyfe had that 
something was wrong was when sho observed that 
Muriel’s face had paled to a ghastly hue; her eyes 
were fastened on someone, a growing horror in them. 
Unconsciously she clutched the elder woman’s arm. 
Mrs. Verscoyle looked over her shoulder, and a little 
twist came to her lips —an expression Henry Verscoyle 
had scen more than once and dreaded, for he know it 
meant that trouble was brewing—for somebody ! 

“There was a break in the traflic ; a clear space right 
across the wide road. It was Count Dorreli Mrs. 
Verscoyle saw ! 

They were in Bond Strect. The women were 
shopping. 

Dorreli paused. He was walking. He hesitated, 
‘raised his hat, and began to cross the road towards 
their motor-car. Mrs. Verscoyle pressed her girl's 
hand reassuringly, then—such is the way of her 
sex—she waited until the Count was near the car- 
door, smiling; she looked at him steadily, ‘froze 
him with a glance,” as Verscoyle would put it, and the 
car moved on. 

Muriel’s face was no longer white. 

“You shouldn't have done that, mother!” 

“ Shouldn't 1?” There was a vicious glint in the 


ly green. Henry 
It was this that had 


eyes ; in some lights they were decided] 
Verscoyle knew this glint, too! 


“here was a flash at the French window; it brought Sir 
John to his feet; he stifled a cry that came to his lips, for 
the flash had 
shown him a small hole in the glass, and a hand creeping 


come from a tiny electric torch, and it had 


towards the window-fastener | 
helped to rule him for so many years. “ Shouldn't 
I?” 


They’d have been more than a trifle alarmed had 
they scen the look that swept over Dorreli’s face as he 
stepped on to the pavement. Sir John Farren had 
found the intrudcr in his library that samo evening. 


* * * 2 


In a room of the Verscoyles’ house set apart for that 
purpose, Muriel was playing billiards with a man—a 
man who somehow began to fecl that there was a 
certain amount of clearing in the atmosphere, and, 
because of it, began to fecl something else, a hopo 
spring into his heart ; the man was Cecil Grerfley. 

He was playing badly; some of his strokes wero 
positively mad. But there was method in his in- 
sanity ; he believed in the maxim that ‘ If you want 
to put your partner into a good temper Iet him win— 
this particularly applics if the “* him” is a“ her”! 

“Rotten!” she said. ‘* Why, one would think 


He didn’t answer; if she'd seen the twinkle in his 
kindly eycs she'd have been answered. 

“That wasn't a bad shot!” The fair curls shook 
with excitement: she was “ galloping”? home; and 
Grenloy was considered a good player, too; and she— 
well, evidently she was improving. 

“We met Dorrcli in Bond Street vesterday . . . 
What is the matter with you ? 
him! That was bad! 


Mother was rude to 
Cut him 


| 


Ware expina 
Juty 12, 1913, 
I don’t believe you're trying! I don't thi : 
call here again ! * _ Maik hei 

“T hope not!” 

Tf she hadn't been so interested in the game thin 
fervour in that commonplace expression would havo 
struck her. ‘hen, in one of these peculiar ways that 
happen without one being actually aware how. tls 
conversation veered round to Beresford Farren. Tt 
was without any conscious effort on his part—a striy 
word spoken by one of thém; he wasn't even surg 
which. - They were chatting of him as though it \.. 
merely by the way, of no particular moment. To } 
surprise she didn't evince the slightest desire to ave. 
the subject. : 

“‘T suppose you've seen this Madame Cyvanie +” 
she said. 

“Yes,” he replied, wondering what was in Ler mi! 
“ She’s a remarkable woman.” -_ 

oo Vory ! it © 

She was obviously not so interested in the e:is9 
now ; she was guilty of a worse stroke than his! 

“ Muriel,” Grenley said suddenly, “ you and [ hia, 
known each other for a deuce of a time, havent wes”? 

“Just a bit! Why?” 

“ Would you be fearfully annoyed if I asked voy 
something ?” i 

“TIT suppose not; depends, of course—— 
away!” 

“Twill. I hope you won't tell me to ‘ect ont’! 
thought when this—— Did yoa——” He broke vi 
confused: then added desperately: ~ 1): 1 

ou caro for Farren, Muricl? I mean, / 

im ? ” 

Ho was surprised at his own temerity in 
asking the question ; he was more surjsis: 
when she was not angry. : 
didn’t reply at once he could sve that !.4 
words had not annoyed her—at any rite 
not much. 

“Beresford and I made a mistake, (i! 
The tip of hor cue was near the “witle 51 
kept there; she didn’t movc it. Wes 
genuinely fond of cach other. ‘Whe ni-ts) 
was that we spoilt it by becoming « 
it was stupid, I knew that. It v«. 
me almost as a shock the first tine 
me as a lover. We'd plaved (>. 
children, and we kissed © Gor! iht 
boy and girl, when I was at <.'» A 
college, when we met and port weit 
each other, and it all scm! t . 
I'm telling you this, Ceili te ovat 
say, we've known one asi: > vient, 
and it does one good to i.'k 
then he asked me to Le hi: 
‘Yes.’ He kissed me again: | 
different ; it was a new cra, the cod oti 
friendship, and the beginnins of notin os 
ita place. We'd believed that triv 
would merge into love; it did't ols i+ 
that vilest of cankers, indiffers:ce, Woo: 
before we'd been pals—real pale oo 
drifted apart. Do you understand. to, 
what I'm trying to tel! you ?”’ 

He swallowed. He was resting the 04 
of his cue on his toe, was Ico): 
it thoughtfully. 

“ And this man, Dorreli? Pid vou 

‘No, I never cared two strays for | 
his advent brought home to m» the 
Beresford and I were makin:;.”™ 

“Ts that all, Muriel—quite all?” 

Her faco was vivid. ‘No,’ shoselout 
low voice, ‘“ not quite all! I wesre cr! 
danger of falling iz lore with Pore: the 
danger was something more; hes eet! 
those men who exercise a strange influence ost 
women. 7 

“Don’t say any more, dear. I know what yn’ 
trying to tell me now! I should like to show) 
the cur!”’ 34 

“Don't worry, Cecil,” ske laughed hy-teris 
and passed her hands over her eyes. “ fite> 5? 
need. I can think of my folly and laugh at it! 

Tho tip of her cue was still touching the “+! 
She made the stroke ; it was a good one. : 

“You'll have to hurry up if you want to ! 
me!” 

“I don’t want to beat you. 
want to play.” 

“Come, Cecil, be a sport!” 

A tiny bit of his inner lip was held bets 
teeth ; he made the stroke ; it was atrocious. 

“T can’t play, I tell you; I'm off colour! 
“i flung his cuc from him; it clattered agait: 
wal. - 

“Look here, Muricl!’’ he said; “I can tell ft i 
what you've said that you gucssed what was!" 
mind ; you wero trying your best to stop me fr Bi 
from making a fool of mysclf; however, I cant '' 
it; I can see there’s no hope, but I love you | 
done for God knows how long !_I said nothing bn m 
I thought that you—you cared for my pal ; then © 
came that beast Dorreli—it was I who told Hanan : 
people were talking of tho Count’s visits here: 10 af 
going, I'll play you again, another day wien [--f doa 


by 
W 
1 


But tira 


t thew 


I don't think [1 HY 


t 


“The Aniazing Quest of Mr. Ernest Bliss,” by E. Phillips Oppenheim, begins in the July NOVEL now selling. 


WsEx EXDING . 
Jory 12, 1913. 


feel it quite #0 much—and I'll wager anything you 
ike I win!’ 
She wished that tremble would go away from his 
lips; it hurt her to give him pain—he was such a 
yood sort, and until the last few days she hadn’t 
dreamed of what his feelings were. 

“Tl win!” he ye “In the meantime I'll 
try to be what you asked me to be—a sport!” 

He was moving anty when the door burst open and 
Mrs. Verscoyle came in. Her languor had gone; she 
wful state ; she held a newspaper in her hand. 


was in ana 

“It’s horrible—horrible !’ she cried. 

She stood quite still; there was something inde- 
tinable in her eyes, something on which the two 
unconsciously tried to fasten a proper definition ; but 
it defied them ; it was almost the combination of all 
the emotions. Their own troubles were forgotten ; 
here was something new—something that required 
them to put their own feelings in the background. 
What had happened? The billiard-cue slipped 
through Muriel’s fingers—one end touched the floor, 
the other the table. 

‘* Mother, what is it? For Heaven's sake, speak!” 

~ Sir John Farren——” 

“Well?” It came from both. 

Has been found dead—murdered—in Madamo 
Cyvanie’s flat!” 

Another fine instalment next week.) 
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‘lenersham, 4s. Harmer, £1; B., 18.; 


. B., 18.3 
. Bean, 10s.; A. 
Mother, Baby, and 


“2 7s. 8d.; G. Day, 6d.; P. 
ius.; H. P. Thomassett, 7s. 
R. Blackett 41; J; E. Wynne, £1 98.; M 


41 1s.; A 

F. J. Jordeen, 88.; “Commercial,” 1s. 6d. 
1s, 6d.; Miss CG, Giltens, 158.; A Vow, is.; : 
Mise Carter, 108, 6d.; J. 8. Talbot, 10s.; Lilian and 
Edith Mannaberg, ive. 6d.; M 


ie, P. 
6d.; R. H 


“ . Wright, £1; Mrs. Teignmouth 
Shore, 38.; Messrs. N. G. Fer usson and Co., ss 
‘0s. 6d.; Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Bilbrough, £10; G. 
Butler, 1s. 6d.; Morris, 6d.; 3. Wilcox 
s.; Major H. 9d.; Major and 


D. Palmor, £2; J. Web, 

rat Chagford, 28. 6d.; 
alkerley, 5s.; Bunty 
rs. Firmin, 9d iss 


td. F. 8. 8., 1s.; Mrs. Flindt, £2 2s.; G. 

C. E, Granlund, £2 2s.; Mrs. 

Friend, 9d.; T. ‘ 
Eilis, 10s. ; 


L. Duveen, . . (C 

Gwyn, .. £3 2s.; A. M. Clark, £1 18.; A. Brook, 

2; Sir Joshua Rowley, £1; Lieut.-Col, F. Alexander, 

2; Anon., 1s.; Mies E. M. Sayer, 1s. 6d.; Mr. 
6d.; Mrs, Henderson, £8 2s.; 


hapman, £1; Cisey, 1s. 
_ A. and 8., 10s. 
\CoLtecrep.—Ship’s Company, H.M.S Formidable, £5; 
WR. Mess, HMB. ince, par J. 
1. C. Leonard, £1 6s, 6d Schoo) offerings, European 
-hildren of 108.; Miss 
Nessie Thom- 


Mrs, Heyman, £1; Well Wishe: 


3 8. 
! an Indian Hill Btation 
Patourel, 158.; Mise Norris’s Boys, 10s. ; i 
- 58.; Well Wishers, 2s. 6d.; F, W. se jun., 3s.; 
Skinner, £1 15s.; Maggie Maxwe 1, 38. 1d.; 
lls. 6d.; B. Hutchine, 4s. 6d.; M 


1M. Commonwealth, per ; B, urray, £15; 
Engineering Dept,, Drawing Staff, Chatham Dockyard, 
l4s.; Joyce Powell, 6s.; Cedere Tennis Club, per Ww. 
Langman, 188, 5 Me” Division, C.7.0., 1s. $4.4, ur: lus 
} lection for @ presentation. s.; J. P. Maid- 
ment, 1s. 9d.; Mra Cook, 2s. 8d.; Edward Hunt, 
me ; Holide t -Mare, 9s.; 


Steel, 
iet; 


Fy ‘ McIntosh, 58. 4d.; St. Maurice Clad, 
Wi 6d.; Arnold and Connie mondeon, 68. 6d.; K. 
Woolgrove, 1s, 6d.; F. Sparkes, 28. 8d.; Doris Walker, 
es. 3d.; In ten minutes, 8s 


n 8s.; Anonymous, 5s. 
Grand (P.W.) Total, £2,364 16s. 3d. 
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Try this Famous Cure for Greyness 


Discovery which Restores Natural 
Colour to Grey and White Hair With- _FREE | 


out the Use of Dyes. 


IMMENSELY IMPROVES YOUR APPEARANCE AND MAKES YOU LOOK YEARS YOUNGER. 


VERY reader whose hair is grey is given 
an opportunity to-day of trymg a famous 
cure for Greyness—free of charge. 

The discoverer of this Greyness cure is 
Mr. Edwards, the Royal Hair Specialist, who 
founded Harlene “ Huir-Drill,” and his name 
alone is a guarantee of the efficacy of the new 
treatment. 

But a further proof that “ Astol” for Grey 
Hair does really restore the natural colour to the 
hair which has become grey or white lies in the 
exnerimoce of the thousands who have already 
ested it. 


GREYNESS OF FIFTEEN YEARS’ STAND- 
ING CURED. 

“ Astol has restored the colour to my bair 
perfectly,” writes a lady who has been troubled 
with Greyness for fifteen years. ‘There is nota 
grey hair in my head now. My hair is now 
exactly the same colour as it was fifteen years 
ago, and it looks so light and glossy. 1 can 
never thank you enough.” 

“T have used Astol on my hair and moustache,” 
writes a Major in the Army. “ Both were formerly 
iron grey, but Astol has brought back all the lost 


ago. 
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colour, and my hair looks just the same as it was 
when I was a subaltern.” 

“What I like about Astol,’ writes another 
correspondent, “is that it is not a dye. I could 
never bring myself to colour my hair artificially, 
although I did not like my greyness making me 
look so much older than I rea!ly am. But Astol 
has brought about a natural restoration of my 
hair’s former colour, with the result that I now 
look actually younger instead of older than m 
age. Please send another bottle for my husband, 
as he wants to try the wonderful remedy which 
has, in his words, made me look ‘a bride again.’ ” 

These are examples of similar letters which reach 
the ‘ Astol” headquarters daily from delighted 
users of this marvellous discovery, which you are 
now enabled to test for yourself free of cost. 


THE MOST CONVINCING PROOF OF ALL. 


Mr, Edwards recognises that the most con- 
vincing proof of all is the personal test. He will, 
accordingly, send to every reader who forwards 
the coupon printed below the following free trial 
“ Astol”’ treatment :— 

THIS TRIAL PACKAGE IS SENT 
YOU FREE ON APPLICATION. 
1, A Triel Bottle of “Astol” for Grey Hair 
to prove to you its wonderful colour-restoring 
wers. 
on copy of a book “ Good News 
> Mee Granmenneat™ which fully describes 
this discovery, shows you the best way of using 
it, and explains its wonderful dyeless action. 


As this book shows, and as the trial bottle of 
“Astol” proves, this discovery is entirely different 


LLL dbs dbbidddd 
ASTOL will fulfil this 
dream, and bring back 
cuce more (he youthfal 
look of thirty years 
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from the artificial dyes with which many grey- 
baired people colour their hair from outside. 

“ Astol,” on the contrary, causes the hair to re- 
store its own colour by its action upon the colour- 
forming cells of the hair roots. 

The function of these cells is to supply the hair 
with colour. 

Sometimes these cells become weak, fatigued, 
and ill-nourished. 

Then it is that your hair loses its colour and 
becomes grey. 

What have you to do in such a case ? 

Why,a bly « Astol” to your hair. 

“ Astol,” by its special action on the pigment- 
cells, causes them to re-supply your hair with its 
former colour. 

Greyness and all hair discoloration (even of 
mmany years’ standing) vanisbes as the result of 
this * Astol” revivification of the dormant pig- 
ment cells. 

Your hair recovers all its colour, and you 
yourself look many years younger in consequence. 
TAKES UP NO TIME. 

A p'easing quality of “ Astol ” is that its applica- 
tion to your grey hair only takes two or three 
minutes. There is no lenginy and tire- 
ae “painting” of your hair as with a 

ye. 

Further, when “ Astol”’ has restored your 
hair’s colour, you will no ager need to use 
it every day, or even every otber day, as you 
must do with dyed hair. 

Just an occasional re-application every 
now and then is all that is required to 
remind the pigment-cells of their func- 
tion, and to keep your hair in perfect 
colour. 


CURES ALL FORMS OF GREYNESS 


Remember, too, that all forms of greyness 
and white hair are cured by “ Astol.” 

Hair which has lost its colour as the result 
of—a sudden shock—worry and over-work 
—illness, or—advancing years, is quickly 
and permanently restored by “ Astol.” 

Even hair that has been weakened and 
partly spoiled by the use of dyes can be 
restored to its healthy, natural colour if the 
use of the dye is abandoned and “ Astol” 
used instead. 

Nor does it matter how long your hair has been 
grey—‘ Astol,’” cures the trouble, and brings back 
the lost colour in all its former depths, and in 
exactly its former shade. 

Even if Greyness has only just appeared in the 
form of a few grey hairs, amongst the others, tise 
“ Astol”’ and prevent the trouble spreading. 


MAKE THE PERSONAL TEST TO-DAY. 

As already stated, any lady or gentleman with 
grey or white hair (or bair that is becoming grey 
or white) is given an opportunity to-day of prov- 
ing the wonderful powers of ‘Astol” free of 
charge. 

The usual way of obtaining “Astol” is in 
28. 9d. or 4s. 6d. bottles of all leading chemists or 
stores, or direct and post free on receipt of P.O.O. 
from Edwards’ Harlene Co., 104 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. Foreign orders freight extra. 


‘FOR CURING GREYNESS"’ FREE COUPON. 


To the Edwards’ Harlene Co., 104 High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


Dear Sirs.—I should like to prove the merits of 
the ‘* Astol’’ method of restoring grey hair to its 
original colour—free of cost. : 

Please send me the Free Trial Bottle (in plain 
sealed wrapper) to the following address (2d. in 
stamps to pay carriage to any part of the world; 
foreign stamps accepted) :— 


NAME ......... 


ADDRESS.............. sei 
Prarson’s WEEKLY, July 12th, "13. 
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Tas hair with which Society women supplement 
their own can scarcely be termed false, for the 
simple reason that it comes from the heads of other 
women. 

The most famous hair fair in the world is held 
annually at Limoges, in Brittany, when tho old- 
fashioned market-place is filled with young peasant 
girls, with their long hair trailing in gorgeous waves 
over their shoulders, They stand emurcly while 
dealers barter for their beautiful tresses. Hair- 
drossers say that they can get better hair from the 
Limoges market than from any other in the world. 


Pads Made from Chinese Hair. 


However, different countries have different 
Sperialitics in hair, and the agents scour them all 
in search of suitable tresses. The treasured golden 
hair which ladics of the theatrical profession so 
often covet comes from German. and Sweden ; 
while Hungary and Italy send lack tresses to 
supplement the scanty ‘locks of the Society dame. 
Some of the latter come from the Far East ; but 
as Chinese and Japaneso hair is of a somewhat 
coarse texture, it is generally only used for the 
purpose of pads. 

The buying and selling are conducted chiefly at 


ware 
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Tr is a recognised fact that a cycle chain is of as 
much importance to a cyclo as an engine is to a 
steamship. If the engine of a steamship is out of 
order, dirty, or is not lubricated, that ship is 
rendered useless. 

The samo thing applies to a cycle. If you don't 
take care of your chain, you will fin yourself 
“eft” out in the country one day with a snapped 
chain, and nothing to get you to the nearest town 
except Shank’s Mare. 


Give It a Good Soaking. 


If you have not been particular about your chain 
as yet, you will start being so now if you are 
wise, and the best way to start is by thoroughly 
cleaning it. This can be done quite easily and 
cheaply (paraffin costs 1d. a pint, and you will want 
half a pint of it, together with about 3d, of lubricat- 


oil). 
id should go about it this way: 

First take your chain off and soak it in paraffin 
for a few hours. ‘Then lay it aside for awhile to 
allow the paraffin to run off. When it has drained 
sufficiently, put it in a dish, cover it with some thick 


Fin 
ey 
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‘ THE police are looking for a Liverpool man 
who has been victimising local newspapers. His 
dodge was a very simple one. He found bombs. 

en he had found one he rushed off to the 
nearest newspaper office and told them an account 
of the latest Suffragette outrage adorned with all 
sorts of horrifying details. 

The first two accounts were received and printed 
without suspicion, but when he brought another— 
the third within three weeks—he was watched. 
It turned out that he himself had both manu- 
factured and planted the bombs. 

This gentleman is not the first to manufacture a 
sensation for his own ends. 

Some years ago a country publican, finding 
that trade was not all it might bei conceived the 
idea of giving his establishment a free ad. 

Blood on the Doorstep! 

One moring a policeman, ing the inn door, 
was horrified to find a pool of blood on the steps. 
The door also was besprinkled with crimson spots. 
The constable, a worthy disciple of Sherlock 
Holmes, set himself at once to solve the mystery. 
Hunting around, he found a trail of bloodstains 
leading across a field to a deep pond under some 
trees in the corner. The deduction was obvious. 

The murdered victim was evidently in the pond. 

Drags were obtained from the nearest town, 


Heads for Sale 


Huge Prices Paid to Peasant Girls for Their Lovely Locks. 


Your Bike’s Engine 


It Needs Almost as Much Attention as a Pet. 


ding Bombs fr 


, About Some Scare Manufecturers Who Make Pots of Money Out 
of Their Artful Little Dodges. 


| and mcantime the news of the tragedy was flashed 


WEEK ENDING 
Juiy 12, 1913. 
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YOUR HEART BEATS SANDOW. 

Tux weight of the average person’s heart is oily 
eleven ounces, yet so powerful is it that it docs 
enough work every day to lift 120 tons a foot hiv! ! 

Your heart, is in fact, one of the most wonder!ul 
power machines for its size in existence. It beat. 
about seventy times a minute, and with every be. 
drives six ounces of blood through the body.” 

In a year the heart beats 30,000,000 times, 211 
drives over 5,000 tons of blood through the body ! 
Three score years and ten is a man’s lifctin.., 
and during that time his heart has moved enm:.', 
blood to out-weigh half-a-dozen of the biggest shi, . 
in the world ! 

Let us look at this in another way. A pint c/ 
blood weighs roughly @ pound, so that a little over 
three gallons of blood are forced through the liv. :: 
every minute, or over 1,500,000 gallons a year! 


much bargaining is done privately 
in the villages. The agent or cutter takes up his 

uarters and displays a highly coloured handker- 
chief tied to a walking-stick or fastened from one 
window to another. 


Petticoats as Payment. 


Women who are willing to sell their hair are thus 
acquainted with the agent's whereabouts, and as 
payment for their tresses may receive a picce of 
cloth or a gaudy petticoat worth, perhaps, about 
two or three shillings in English aye And the 
agent would get anything between £ and £40— 
according to colour, texture, and general beauty— 
for a pound of hair thus obtained. 

‘About a hundred years ago large quantities 
of hair came from Treland, Kildare and adjoining 
counties supplying fair and auburn locks, while 
from the South came the raven tresses for which 
the daughters of Erin are so justly admired. 

The usual price for a good crop was 10s; but now 
the girls wear hats instead of the bonnets which hid 
the back of their heads, and although occasionally 
a pedlar may induce a colleen to part with her hair 
in exchange for a few trinkets, practically the 
trade in Irish hair is dead. 


fairs, although 


Lirrte Nora (aged eight, to Edith aged te:): 
“ What! A big girl like you playing with a Todd. 

ar?” ; 

Edith: “ Yes, haven't you got one?” 

Nora: “Mine is locked up in the cuphear’, 
where it shall stop until I am married, when | 
may bring it out for my children to play with.” 

Edith: ‘“ What if you don’t have any children" 

Nora: “ Well, then, in that case, it will do! . 
my grandchildren,” 


DRINKING OUT OF ICE TUMBLERS. 
Carerers at some French watering-placcs 
this season taking up an invention, which wij 
probably revolutionise the whole summer trae 

cool drinks. 

The idea, which stands to tho eredit of a Dans 
named Huiza, is to cool beverages not hy puttins i 
piece of ice in the middle of the liquid, but to serve 
up the liquid inside ice. In other words, your 
favourite thirst-quencher is served in a tumbicc 
of pure and transparent ice. 

he tumbler stands in a ag of paper. so that if 
is not unpleasantly cold to hold. This ca}. +’ 
of course, prevents warm fingers from ‘ting 
holes in the bottom of the tumbler. 

An ice tumbler is, of course, beautiful, sanitary. 
Tt will not stand a second filling. ‘Phe customer 
has the satisfaction of knowing that mo one hus 
drunk out of his glass before, and that no one w iil 
again. 

The making of these tumblers, which look just 
like ordinary ones, except for being samen fiat 
thicker, needs a special refrigerating oulit, with 
a small engine. With an engine of «ne he-p. 


lubricating oil, and leave it for a night, keeping it in 
a warm place. Next morning drain it as before, 
and then dry it with an old duster. This will 
effectively cloan the dirtiest chain. 


Spare Links, 2d. Each. 


If your chain is a comparatively new one, you 
shouldn't let it get as bad as to need such a cleaning 
as that, but when it is only slightly dirty, you 
should clean it by brushing it with a stiff brush, to 
get the worst of the dirt off, and then dust 
it with a duster, finally rubbing it with an oily 


rag. 
_ You'should be extremely careful not to let any 
oil get on the outside of the chain, as oil causes it to 
gather grit and dirt, which will spoil both your 
chain and chain-wheels. 

Every cycle agent sells spare links, which may be 


a ar ee at the low price of 2d. each. These | 100 tumblers can be turned out in a minute, You 
ttle things don’t take up much room in your tool | watch your tumbler being made. 

bag, and if at any time your chain should snap, 

one may prove itself invaluable to you, as they can 

be fitted quite easily, and will probably save you A TEACHER had been telling a little boy the st-'v 


a miserable tramp home. 


a Living 


of a disobedient lamb that was eaten by tle wol, 
“You see,” she said, “ had the lamb been obedient 
and stayed in the fold, it would not have Inon 
eaten by the wolf, would it?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered the boy promptly; 
* it would have been eaten by us,” 


WHY READING TRIES THE EYES. | 

NatuRE never intended us to read small print. 
In the ordinary way most of us are long-sighte:!. 
We are able to seé large things a long way off better 
than we can take in details close to. 

That is why a greater number of people are 
wearing glasses every year. Reading is on the 
increase, and reading strains the eyes, with the 
result that we are forced to wear artificial “ eyes 
to relieve the strain. 

It has been found that certain colours, or con: 
binations of colours are extremely restful. Jt 
can be taken as a general rule that the more striking 
any two colours are together the more they hurt 
the eye. 

Pure white, as Polar explorers know, is not only 
harmful to the eyes, but is liable to make a pers" 
go temporarily blind. Bright red is another coleur 
which tries the eyes very quickly. 

Experiments have shown that black type 0” a 
dull yellow background is the least trying print 
to read. On ordinary white paper the best colour 
for print is green which contains @ dash of yellow, 
and so helps to relieve the glare of the white back: 


ground, : 
Third on the list of restful combinations Is red 
type on a dull white background, closely followed 
by deep blue on white, The least legible and mos? 
tiring to the eye of all combinations is red on green. 


far and wide. That afternoon, when the dragging 
began, over two thousand people were present, 
and the inn was crowded to overflowing. 

But nothing was found. It was not until long 
afterwards that it leaked out that the publican 
himself had killed a pig, and in the dead of the night 
had carried the bl in a leaky pail across the 
road and field to the pond. 


Bluffed by Burglars. 


One morning in March, four years ago, the 
Prefect of the Paris Police received an urgent 
message from a certain Monsieur Darcy, beggin 
him to send at once to remove a bomb which tad 
been discovered in his house. 

Gendarmes were sent off in a hurry. The bomb, 
an ugly-looking machine, was ticking ominously in 
the cellar. With all possible haste and caution 
it was removed and placed in a bucket of water. 

When it was examined it was found to consist 
of a cheap alarm clock inside a tin biscuit box. 
"A foolish hoax!” angrily exclaimed the officer 
in charge. But just then one of Mr. Darcy’s 
servants ran up to say that the house had been 
burgled and all her mistress’s jewels stolen. Then 
the reason for the bomb’s existence became clear. 
The burglars had planted the bomb and taken 
advantage of the panic to carry out their designs, 


The July ROYAL MAGASINE is offering £10 for the most appropriate title for its cover. 


WEEK ENDING 


Jory 12, 1913. Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 91 
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A link with the country. Wee 
A Humber Cycle enables you to leave the busy, smoky town a 
pehind and enjoy to the full the beauties of naturo—it is the [ite 
most beautiful “link with the country” and at the same time the p Y) 
cheapest. Humber Cycles cost little to buy and less to maintain. [IIOU@an 


Latest Models om £5 5 Of FOR WEAK PEOPLE. 


Or by easy payments. a4 SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 
on 


{| 
This fascinating illustrated book, invaluable to every man or woman whose 
SE: 


strength is prematurely fai! tells you allabout the great scientific discovery which 
is bringing lasting health oat happiness to thousands of men and women of all ages, 
DON'T HESITATE. SEND NOW. 


5 


You can learn how toapply this wonderful say eo cure to your own case in 
your own home by using the Pulvermacher (all British) Body Batteries, the only cor- 
rect Medical Voltage Batteries in existence which have been commended by 50 Mem- 
bers of the Ro: ollege of Physicians, many famous Surgeons and Scientists, etc. 

are the curative and restorative for all cases of LOST VITALITY, 
VARICOCELE, RHEUMATISN, SUMMER EX- 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUR. ee Uren. ROUSLES, PREMA’ “N? 


CONDOU, betsibars Fadane MA) Goes Beompeen we LY Ty oe 
+ 89 Ho: .C. ; 60-64 Brompton Bi., 8.W. RVE EXHAUSTIO 
SOUTHAMPTON: 27 London Road. : LY TION, DYS- 
Bverywhere. NESS, 
COMPLAINTS.éc. 


The QUALITY of RUBBER 


in TYRES —that is the first 
essential to a good tyre. Second 
comes sound construction and 
skilled workmanship, These are 
the principles on which the 
Moseley Tyre is built. 
Whether you ride a Cycle, Motor Cycle, or 
Cycle Car, send for new Lists. Free from 
D. Moszuzr & Sons Ltd., Dept. P.M.G., 

Ardwick, Manchester, the makers of 


of lost strength. By anon- 
cg ar ae 
remotest tissues 


HAIR RESTORER ‘<4 
tively restores Oey cna re 
Hairdressers 

ey 1 & 3/6. 


rce. 
WHAT THIS OFFER MEANS. 
We are giving away copies of this Book so that you can investigate this great 


and also what the World’s famous Physiciansand 8 ns say about 

y and rev a Pclvermacher way of introducing it into the body. Wo will 

send if to you entirely free of charge in a plain sealed envelope. Simply send 
your name and address. 

Write to The PULVERMACHER INSTITUTE LTD., 

90 VULCAN HOUSE, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


THE-TIN-YOU GON-TIN-UE. 


Fr 4 BREAKFAST 


Flavour.’’. 


Aid, ver iib. tin. 


(The Yellow and Red Label.) “THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE.” 


NO COUPONS-FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


To Bottle Cherries. 


Sce that the fruit and tho bottles are quite dry, 
then put in the fruit and fill up with cold water, tie 
down properly, and stand the bottles in a saucepan 
of cold water; bring slowly to aes point, then 


remove the pan from the fire and allow to cool, 
Icaving the bottles in the saucepan till quite cold. 


Alexandra Cakes. 


Take threc-quarters of a pound of butter and 


the same of sugar, dnd beat together to a cream, 
adding six eggs, two at a time, while beating. 


‘Then powder a quarter of an ounce of volatile 


salts and dissolve in one-eighth of a pint of milk; 


stir it into the creamed butter and sugar. Mix 
a quarter of an ounce of grated nutmeg with two 
pounds of flour, and work it in, adding time 

nely 
Put into small buttered rings, and 
aking 
Half the quantity can be made 


of a pound of currants and six ounces of 
shredded peel. 
sprinkle currants on 
tin in a warm oven. 
if preferred. 
Strawberry Ices Without a Freezer. 

Make a custard with half a pint of milk, two 
eggs, a tablespoonful of Swiss milk, and sugar to 
taste, stirring when it thickens, till nearly cold. 
Then remove the stalks from half a pound of straw- 
berries, add half their weight in sugar, pound 
thoroughly, and rub through a sieve. Mix with 
the custard and place all in a tin with a cover (an 
old coffco tin will answer the purpose). Strew the 
bottom of a wooden bucket with broken ice and 
salt mixed, stand the tin on this, and heap ice and 
salt round it. Watch for the cream to begin to 
thicken for freezing, then stir thoroughly. Re-cover 
the tin, pile the ice and salt over the lid of the tin, 
and leave for four and a half hours. When required, 
lift out the tin and dip it for a second in hot water, 
to loosen the ice-cream for turning out. 


To Crystallise Cherries and Strawberries. 

Cut the fruit in half. removing the stones from the 
cherries and leaving the stalks on the strawberries. 
For each pound of fruit allow two pounds of loaf 
sugar and three-quarters of a pint of water. Whip 
the white of one egg and add to this, then place 
in a saucepan over the fire and allow to boil. When 
running over add a very little cold water and allow 
to boil a sccond time. Remove from the fire and 
place on one side for fiftcen minutes. Remove the 
scum and pour the syrup quickly into another 
saucepan, leaving the sedimont in the first pan. 
Boil up the syrup again, put in the fruit, and boil for 
fificen minutcs. Empty the fruit into a wire strainer 
and drain for twenty minutes. Remove them and 
mpeinls with icing sugar, covering each half liber- 
ally. Leave on a sieve or rack exposed to the air 
to dry thoroughly. 


STOMACH TROUBLES DUE TO 
ACIDITY. 


SO SAYS EMINENT SPECIALIST. 


the top. Bake on a 


So-called stomach troubles, such as indigestion, 
wind, stomach.ache and inability to retain food, 
instead of indicating that the ctomach is out of 
order, are in nine cases out of ten simply evidence 
that fermentation is taking place in the food con- 
tents of the stomach, causing the formation of 
gas andacids. Wind distends the stomach, and 
causes that full, oppressive feeling sometimes 
known as heartburn, while the acid irritates and 
inflames the delicate liniug of the stomach. The 
stomach, however, is not at fault. The trouble 
lies entirely in the fermenting food. Such fer- 
mentation is unnatural, and acid formation ic not 
only unnatural, but may involve the most serious 
co uences if not prevented. To prevent or 
stop fermentation of the food contents of the 
stomach and to neutralise the acid, and render it 
bland and harmless, half a teaspoonful of bisur- 
ated magnesia, probably the best and most 
effective antacid known, should be taken in a 
quarter of a glass of hot or cold water immediately 
after eating, or whenever wind or acidity is felt. 
This stops the fermentation, and ueutraliser the 
acidity in a few moments, Fermentation, wind 
and acidity are dangerous and unnecessary. 
Stop or prevent them the use of a proper 
antacid, such as bisurated magnesia, which can 
be obtained from any chemist, aud thus enable 
the stomach to do its work properly without being 
pinaeee by poisonous gas and dangerous acids. — 


By Hook or by Crookery 


HOME NOTES PAGE.:° Conducted by Isobel. 
MY LADY’S MANNERS. 


When You Are at a Seaside Boarding-house. 


Prortw who are spefding their holidays in 
boarding-houses and hotels must be rather caroful 
how they behave towards thcir fellow guests, as it 
is so easy to cause ill-feciing by a little thoughtlcss- 


ness or awkwardness. 


Guests who sit next to cach other at table gener- 
ally fall into conversation, and it is quite correct 
that they should do so. If they like cach other, 
this casual acquaintance may quite likely ripen into 
a friendship, even though no proper introduction 


has ever been made. 


But you should take care not to “rush” ao thing 
of this kind, particularly if you are a girl and your 
It is all 
very well to talk a little, but vou should not accept 
invitations to go out with him for a while, at any 


neighbour at table happens to be a man. 


rate. 
Don’t Throw Yourself at his Head. 


If he really wants to know you, he will gencrally 
find some means of getting a proper introduction to 
you. He will ask his mother or sisters to speak to 
you if they are staying in the same house, or perhaps 
you will discover that you have mutual friends, or 
of that kind will occur to put you on an 
intimate footing; but you must be very careful 
to do nothing which might leadoth cr people to 
suppose that you are “ throwing yourself at his 
head.” 


somethi: 


If fellow-guests make up a party ia order to visit 
some place in the neighbourhood, each is expected 
to pay his or her share of the expenses. The one 
who first proposes the excursion is gencrally respon- 
sible for payments, and each should ask him how 
much they owe him, either before going or on 


return. 


Talking Loudly is Bad Form. 


If a dance or anything of that kind is on foot all 


guests are free to attend it without special invitations, 
The fact that they are living in the house entitles 
them to share in all that happens there. On these 
occasions there is generally some one in charge who 
makes introductions. If there is no one, the men 
ask the girls to dance, and the girls may quite 
correctly accept, even if they do not know the men 
except by sight. 

It is thought very bad form to talk loudly in any 


nee place, such as an hotel dining-room, or to 


sten with obvious interest to what your neighbours 


are saying, or to join in their conversation unless 


they show that they wish you to do so. 

People who meet during holiday time and become 
really friendly may exchange addresses at leaving 
and make plans for meeting agaiu lateron. If a girl 
has liked a young man during her holiday and has 
seen a good deal of him it will be quite correct for 
her to say: “ ¥ am sure my people would be glad to 
see you if you were ever in our neighbourhood. 
We are always at home on such and such a day.” 


A Guest's Room is His Castle. 


There is no need for a man to follow up an 
invitation of this kind unless he likes, but the girl 
is free to give it without being at all forward. 

Books and magazines belonging to the establish- 
ment are common property, and no one has a right 
to carry them off for any length of time. Tennis- 


courts, billiard-tables, and so on, are provided for 
the use of all, and it is not polite to play such long 
games that other people are kept waiting for an 
unreasonable time. 


A guest’s private room—either bedroom or 


sitting-room—is his castle, and no other guest has 
a right to go there—except by invitation—unless 
he first sen 

convenient for the owner of the room to receive him, 


8 a proper message asking if it will be 


A HINT TO HOME DRESSMAKERS. 
A Nice Shirt Blouse 


e 

Is such a useful thing for holiday wear, as it 
always looks fresh and neat, and has no trimmin 
which get out of order. A pattern of a really 
splendid shirt is being given away inside every copy 
of Home Notes dated July 12th. It is the very 
latest design, with a bewitching little collar buttoned 
down at the points, those big armholes which are so 
comfortable, and very trim cuffs fastening with 
links instead of buttons, 

You can’t do better than buy a copy of Home 
Notes and make up the pattern. The Little 
Dressmaker tells you exactly how to do it, so it’s 
sure to be a great success, 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 12, 1913. 


HOME HINTS. 


When the Needie of Your Sewing-Machine 

Becomes blunt, remove it and rub the point over 
a bit of fine sand-paper. This will make it quite 
sharp again. 
To Keep Lernons 

In good condition place them ona shelf cover 1 
with paper, and turn a tumbler down over cac’. 
They will remain fresh for a long time if stored in 
this way. 
To Make Smelling Saits. 

Take one pennyworth of ammonia, break it uw 
small, and place it in a bottle. Pour over this two 
tablespoonfuls of good eau-de-cologne. 


When Cream is Scarce: Two Useful 


Hints. 
A Sliced Banana 
Added to the white of an egg and beaten till 
stiff makes a delicious substitute for whipped cream, 


Presh Mlk 

Placed in a stone jar, tied down with greased 
paper, and placed in the oven for three or four hours. 
makes as good an addition to stewed fruit us cream. 


Some Uses for Baking Soda. 
When Making Fruit Pies, 
Less sugar will be required ifta pinch of baking 
soda is added. 
A Little 
Added to the milk will prevent it from turi:..z 
sour in hot weather. 


When Milk Turns Sour, 

Place it in a saucepan, add a pinch of bakinz 
soda, and bring slowly to the boil. This wiil 
make it quite usable. It should be gently stirred 
while boiling. 


—__ 


Hints on Washing Lace and Net 


Curtains. 
Pirst Squeeze 


Through soapy water to remove the surface 
dust. 
Then Soak 

Over night in fresh soapy water. to which boi.x 
has been added in the proportion of two teasy oon!u:: 


of borax to four quarts of water, 


Rub Through 
Soapy water the following day till clin 


and rinse till all traccs of soap have disappeared. 


Pass Through 
Slightly blued starch, then pin out to cry. 


Press with a warm iron when dry. 


BAD LEGS CURED. 


A FREE GIFT. 


No doctor is allowed to advertise, so do not | 
misled. The Ulcex Treatment, prescribed Ly tho 
World's greatest bad leg Specialist, advertises 
iteelf, for cured sufferers tell all their friends how 
it has cured them. Have you not heard how the 
Ulcex Treatment is curing thousands of sufferers? 
Have you not heard how many in your district 
have been cured? Have you not heard how 
Varicose Ulcers, old sores, Varicose Eczema, 
inflammation and ewelling of the legs are al! 
speedily cured by Ulcer, the guaranteed cure’ 

Doctors and hospitals are pomeroet to combat 
these dread afflictions, but the Ulcex Treatment 
permanently cures after all else has failed. More 
than this, it cures without pain, and while the 
patient goes about his or her daily work. It has 
never yet been known to fail. Bad legs of twenty 
and thirty years standing have been cured in a few 
brief weeks. Do not believe this until it has 
been proved to you. Do not be deceived. Write 
now, this very moment, for the largest Book on 
bad legs ever published. This 50-page Tllustrated 
Book, value one shilling, is offered free to every 
sufferer, by the largest and best equipped Instit:- 
tion for the Treatment of bad legs in theWorld. 
It costs you absolutely nothing. It tells you a.- 
about this wonderful Treatment, the fee for whic 
is not two guineas. Every sufferer can affor: to 
undergo the Ulcex Treatment, and none can afford 
to miss this free opportunity of investigating 1". 
So write to-day. No connection with any other 
Institution.—Only address, The Mount House 
Institute (Ward No. 4), 394 Bary New Read, 
Manchester, 


Purchase HOME COOKERY. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 12, 1913. 


A Pair of Blacking-Brushes. 


An Incident in the Weaving-Sheds of Lancashire. 


Joun Sroame, the manager and partner in 
Weft & Co.’s new mill, was looking somewhat 
irritated. The morning’s correspondence had 
brought anything but pleasant news. 

John threw the letters in a heap on the desk, 
then he made his way towards the shed. 

And the very first thing that he saw, when he 
opened the shed door, was a weaver lass talking to 
afriend. One of her looms was stopped. He went 
to her looms and sharply re fimanied her. 

The lass turned round. She was about to explain 
that she was asking her friend to lend her some 
weft. The supply in the mill-warehouse had run 
out. But the manager had other business to 
attend to, and he walked away. 

As the day wore on the manager’s temper grew 
worse. Just before noon he decided to go round 
himself and collect the weavers’ waste. It struck 
him that there had been too much waste made 
during the last few weeks, and he believed that the 
ovcrlookers had not been harsh enough. 


Too Much Waste. : 

So he carried a big can to a convenient place in 
the main alley, and the weavers brought their 
waste. He examined it and found fault. Then the 
lass whom he had reprimanded that morning 
brought her can. She had slightly more than the 
others. The manager gave her a wifhering look. 

“ If tha’d mind thy work, and give over talking,” 
he said, “tha wouldn’t make waste like this.’ 

The lass was about to make reply, but she felt 
tongue-tied. She had been away from her looms 
when the waste was collected the day before, and 
the little can she carried held the amount she had 
made in two days. 

She returned to her work, looking downcast. 
In the stteewonn the = four-loom years proven’ 
a new: r an in to a paragraph in whic 
she thins the oe would be tensed The lass 
reluctantly took it, and—— 

The manager was coming along. His temper had 
in no way abated. He saw the lass reading, 
instead of attending to her looms, so he walked up. 

‘“‘ Aw’ll tell tha no more,” he said sharply, 
snatching the paper away. “If Aw catch tha 
again not minding thi work, tha’ll hev’ to go home.” 

He walked away, but, remembering that he kept 
a file of wage-sheets in his office, he went and referred 
to the lass’s number. He found that her earnings 
were above the average every week. There were 
no fines against her. He could not recollect any 
complaints about the lass, but, still—— 

When the engine stopped at half-past five the 
manager was standing at the shed door. 


She Looked Guilty and Frightened. 


The lass whom he had reprimanded three times 
thatday wasapproaching. She hung down her head 
in a shamef: manner as she saw the manager. 
The latter seemed ill-pleased when he noticed her. 

“Drat that lass!” he muttered to himself. 
Then ke distinctly saw her shove a paper parcel 
out of sight underneath her shawl. Romisthing 
told him that the paper parcel contained waste. 

“Here!” he said, as she came near. ‘ What’s 
ta got under thi shawl ?” 

The lass looked guilty and frightened. 

She tucked the shawl more tightly round her, 
and tried to hide the parcel. 

“Let me look at it !"' he said angrily, 

‘“ Aw don’t like!” she pleaded. 

“It doesn’t matter whether tha likes or not, tha 
con either give it to me, or—tha doesn’t need 
to come to work here any more.” 

With a palpable quiver, she drew the parcel 
from beneath her shawl and handed it to him. 
then she stood by while he hastily unwrapped it and 
dinpayed to view ‘‘a pair of blacking-brushes.” 

_The manager was coking at the brushes in 
dismay. The weivers who had witnessed the 
incident were smiling. The lass was trying to 
explain, 

“Aw brought them so that Aw could clean my 
clogs at dinner-time when Aw’d nowt else to do,” 
che said. 

But the manager suddenly remembered that he 
had business which needed his attention in the office. 
Ne handed the brushes back and hastily walked 
way, feeling that, for once in a way, he had made 
cn ass of himself, 
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THIS SUPERB 
Gold Medal 


CORSET? 


SENT FOR 


I/- 


Mr. Ambrose Wilson's 
Marvellous Invention, 
*TheCorset that Cures,’ 
is now within the reach 
of every woman who 
fills in and sends to- 
day the Coupon below. 


I want every lady who 
reads this to know that 
she can have at once a 
pair of my beautiful 
“NEW MODEL ua 
(Gold Medal) MAG- 
NETO CORSETS sent 


This isthe AMBROSE witsow ‘“itect to her address in 
MAGNETO CORSET. return for a P.O. for 1 jv 


Beauty, Charm, Grace and, above all, GOOD HEALTH 
assured to all who wear “The Corset that Cures.” 


! 
This Is the charming effect 
it produces. 


From the moment when you put them on you begin to feel a ceaseless stream of 
Magnetic Power permeating your whole body from head to heel. The joy of New Life, 
of New Health, and New Vigour thrills through every nerve. You feel a different 
woman. Your outlook upon life is different—brighter, happier, and more hopeful. 

Think for yourself what it means to be thoroughly healthy, supremely vigorous, 
always to enjoy Life, not for an hour, not for a day, but for always. I want you to send 
for one of my Magneto Corsets, and join the vast and increasing army of happy wearers 
of this most wonderful invention. 

The price of my Corset is not pounds, it is only shillings. The price is 5/11, but 
I do not ask you to send me that amount. All I ask is that you send me a postal order 
for 1/- and by return of post I will send you a pair of my Magneto Corsets that will fit 
you like a glove. It will be a red-letter day to you the day you receive the Corsets, 
because it will be the beginning of new life. 

I have a word for women who have suffered life-long misery from ailments which 
no medicine can cure. Stop taking pills and drugs. Nature has no need for medicines, 
she has provided inthe marvellous power of Magnetism the greatest of all curative forces. 

New Life and New Vigour can now be assured to all. Are you rheumatic? Yes. 
Then you can drive these pains out in less than a weck. Are you nervous, run-down, 
not up to the mark? Yes. Then you can banish these troubles and be strong 
and vigorous. Do you have headaches, neuralgia, fits of depression, mind- 
wandering? Do you feel you want to do things, but you cannot, because you lack the 
Will Power? In a word, if you are not in full possession of all your mental 
and physical powers, the way has been 
opened up to you by which you can regain 
them. “on 

Remember that my Magneto Corsets are APPROVAL.” 
Nature’s Remedy for Rheumatism, Gout, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, Nervous Troubles, 
Mind-Wandering, Loss of Will Power, - 
Involuntary Blushing, and scores of similar 
Ailments, and I place it in your hands, to 
test for yourself, for the trifling outlay of 1/-. 


COUPON = eat 


To Mr. AMBROSE WILSON, (Corset Dept. 127), 
Vulcan House, 6 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
Simply write your full name and address on a piece of 
paper, Al in your corset measurements, pin conpon 
to paper, and post if to me at once. 

Tieace send mea Mogueto Corset” on approval. 1 
enclose 1, and if I do not imme jia'ely return Corset. J «tht 
pay you the balance of 4/11 either in one sumor by \ eily 
inst.lments of L/-. 


Does this not show that I have faith in Size of Walat......s.0. Pl Sittin or Hips. ee 
— Fe te @-compani hi 
what my Corsets can do for you? OTR nanionue 
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The Magic ‘Door 


A NBW COMPETITION. 

I pow’r think our severest critics could charge us 
with a lack of enterprise and originality in devising 
new competitions for our readers. Pearson's from 
its infancy has always been the first to give its 
readers something entirely new. This week we are 
living up to our reputation by presenting to-you an 
entirely new form of competition which we have 
termed Line-ricks. If the success of a competition 
depends on its sim licity and attractiveness, then 
Line-ricks will be a big success. : 

In order to enter the competition you simply 
have to pick any line you like from the copy of the 
paper you hold in your hands, and compose another 
ine to rhyme with it. If you turn to page 80 
you will find there three or four examples_of the 
sort of thing we mean. 

The competition is entirely free. Why not have 
a shot at it ? 


FIVE BIG PRIZES. 


Variety is the spice of life. And so we have 
again changed the prizes in the “ Middle ’’ Compe- 
tition. Instead of giving one huge prize we have 
decided to make an offer of five substantial amounts 
of £50 each, followed by five more of £10 each, and 
then ten of £5 each, besides a large number of 
small prizes. 

£50 is a substantial amount, and will pay the 
whole of your summer holiday and leave big 

balance in the bank, and as there are five such 
sums, is there any reason why you should not 
acquire one of them ? 


THE YOUNG LADY'S ANSWER. 

Jones made a bad mistake the other day. He 
was talking to a pretty girl at supper and said: 
“There wasn’t room to swing a cat or I'd have 
asked you for a dance.” : 

In a recent Footline competition the question 
readers had to answer was : 

* What did the young lady say 2?" Th? following 
are two of the selected winners : 

“Never mind; ‘cats’ and ‘ puppies’ 
get on together !”" 
and— 

“Pray don’t apologise, take dancing lessons, 
then you won't need to swing.” 


A GOOD CONUNDRUM, 

“ Why is an aeroplane like a pair of fond lovers ?”” 
was another Footline contest. Five solid silver 
watches have been sent for the five best replies. 
Here are three of them: . 

** Because after a ‘ rise’ it contemplates ‘ settling 
down.’ ” ; 

“‘ Because in the event of a ‘match’ the ‘ race* 
will be ‘ carried on’ in the ‘ heir.’ ” 

“Because the slightest inattention means a 
falling out.’ ” 

You'll find several most attractive competitions 
on the second column of page 8t. You should 
certainly have a try. 


BOUNDARY OR OUT? 


H. T. W. writes from the Transvaal: “Can a 
cricketer scoring a boundary with a high ball be 
caught out beyond the boundary line? This is to 
settle an argument between myself and another 
reader of your esteemed paper. I say he can't. 
The winner takes the P.W. penknife.’ —— 

You win the knife, H. T. W. If the ball is over 
the boundary when the catch is made, the batsman 
is not out, and he adds the runs made by the hit to 
his score. On the other hand, if the ball is in play 
when the catch is made, naturally the batsman is 
out. I remember a particularly fine catch made at 
the Oval some years ago. Brockwell, the old 
Surrey player, judged the flight of the ball nicely, 
and gradually backed towards the ropes. Finally 
he had to jump to make the catch, which he did 
one-handed. The ball was not over the ropes when 
Brockwell caught it, but he could not recover his 
balance and fell backwards over the ropes amongst 
the spectators. The batsman was given out. Hoe 
appealed against the decision, but had to go. 


seldom 
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A DBADLY DRIVE. . 
Here is another interesting cricket query. 
J. HL writes: “On Saturday, June 7th, an extra- 


ordinary incident occurred during a local cricket 
match between Littleboro’ and Stalybridge. One 


of the batsmen drove a ball hard to the ‘on.’ 
travelled swiftly along the 


It 
ground and struck a 
starling that was hopping about searching for 
worms. The pace at which the ball was moving 
carried the bird to the boundary. Needless to say, 
it was quite dead when picked up.”—— 

That is the first time I have heard of a batsman 
killing a bird on the cricket field, J. H., though it 
has happened several times in first-class cricket to 
bowlers. Tom Hearne, the famous bowler, once 
killed a pigeon which flew across the pitch just as 
he delivered the ball. Perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary case of its kind happened to Brown, of 
Sussex, who was one of the fastest bowlers who ever 
lived. The ball passed clean through a coat with 
which long-stop had endeavoured to stop it, and 
killed a dog on the other side! 


THE COUNTY OF BROAD ACRES. 

F. R. disputes a statement made in one of our 
series, “ Kings of the Turf.” He writes: “In the 
article on Sir Tatton Sykes you speak of Yorkshire 
as the county of ‘ broad acres.’ I was under the 
impression that the distinction belonged to Cheshire. 
The ordinary acre contains 4,840 square yards, but 
a Cheshire acre contains 10,240 square vards, or 
over twice as many. Hence the phrase ‘ the county 
of broad acres.’ ””—— 

Yorkshire is certainly spoken of as the ‘county 
of broad acres’ on account of its size. An acre 
also is the same all over the United Kingdom, but 
although books of reference say nothing about it, 
it may be that in parts of Cheshire there is some 
tradition regarding the big acre of which you 
speak, F. R. Will any Cheshire reader come for- 
ward and give me the why and wherefore of the 
big Cheshire acre? I'll send him ‘something with 
which he can cut his Cheshire cheese. 


THE KING'S PRIVATE NAME. 

“T wave been Kaving an argument with a 
friend,” writes Spuryx, “and, as all true P.W.-ites 
are in the habit of doing, I lay my trouble before 
you and leave you to decide. In the course of 
conversation, I stated that King George’s private 
name is Guelph, and also that his Majesty signs 
himself — Guelph at certain clubs. My friend 
denies what I say. Which of us is correct ?” 

Your friend, Sruryx. Queen Victoria would 
really have been a Miss Guelph if she had been a 
private citizen. When she married, however, she 
became Mrs. Wettin, Wettin being the family name 
of the Prince Consort. King Edward VIL., there- 
fore, was Mr. Wettin, and the present King would 
be Mr. George Wettin in the ordinary way. 


NO CHANGE FOR HIM. 

“A sHorT time ago I was in the Midlands,” 
writes Currovs, ‘and I went into a general post 
office for a penny stamp. I was obliged to go out 
without it! The smallest coin [ had on me was a 
shilling, and as the assistant behind the counter 
could not or would not give me change, I was 
unable to obtain the stamp I wanted. The post 
office closed at 10 p.m., and as this incident 
happened at 9.40, my letter had to remain unposted 
until the following day. Was the assistant justified 
in refusing to supply me ? ”’—— 

Yes, Currovs. There is a distinct rule, which 
you can see hanging up in every post office, which 
states that the postmaster is neither authorised to 
give change norto demand it. As a matter of 
courtesy, however, the officials, just as tradesmen 
do, give change when it is required. It is moro 
likely in your case that the particular office was 
running short of coppers than that change was 
refused out of sheer ‘ cussedness.” If you tender 
a penny and ask for a penny stamp then the officials 
are bound to supply you with one. 

F.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. j 

AND now we come to the Fresh AirFund. As you 
know the sum of £8 2s, pays for one day's outing 
with the Fresh Air Fund for a complete party of 
200 children, togethey with adults to look after them. 
Any reader sending this amount, either individually 
or as the result of a collection, is entitled to have 
the party of 200 named in any manner he or she 
wishes. The following is a list of coming 
= See me 

July 8th, H.M.S. Highflyer party; July 9th, 
Thoma I. party; July 10th, Fall and Duthie 
Henderson’s party; July 11th, Two Lite Pirates 
party ; July 14th, Headpuarters Engineering Depart- 
ment G.P.O party. 


WEEK ENDING 
JuLy 12, 1913. 


RESULT OF “MIDDLES” No. 71. 


The First Prize of £2 a Week for 
Five Years nas deen awarded to: 


JAMES K. SPENCE, 48 Leonard Street, 
Arbroath, Scotland, for the “ Middle” : 
“6 PROVOKING ""—PROFE&SIONAL DWARF GROWING. 
The second prize of £30 has been awarded to: 
GEO. KAY, 11 Eden Quay, Dublin, for the “Middle ’’: 
“ ALL SERENE ''—STOWAWAYT NEAR “ PORT." 


The : 
he third prize of £20 and fourth prize of 
A. ELLIS, The Cinema, Sidmouth, for the ‘‘ Middle "'; 
“ mOTHBa'’S HEART'’—SOFTER THAN HAND. 
and 


W. SEALY JONES, Trappe House, Simonstone, Padiham, fr 


5 
the “* Mid 
“+ MOTHER'S EREART'’—SOFTENED DADDY'S WAI. 

Each competitor receives £15, 


200 PRIZES OF 5/- 


1 gnall 
Gardens, Hi , N.; Bairtow, Andrew, 16 Richmond Ki 
ford; Balcombe, W th Coy., R. Citadel, Vly 


mouth; Barnes, JA 
Barstow, Geo. H. 
Yorks; Bartleet, Percy H. G. 
Birmingham, Biges J, 


Bingham, D., 5 
Birchall, C. Benson, 11 June Bt C. 


near 


Norfolk, 
Brown, 
Row, Westminster, 8.W.; Burrows, 
Aberystwyth; _Batchart, Miss E. " 
Liscard, Cheshire; Callander, Mrs. H. J 
Alexan 


"8 Up 
heath, King’s Norton; Collins, Cc 


St., Denton, Manchester; Cox, C. H.. Orrell, Wigan; Derhon 
Frank, 55 Calais Rd., Burton-on-Trent; Eccleston, Geo. | 
Ramsgate, Kent; Embling, F. \ 
vans, Richard, Caldwell 1. i! 
Jomes, 1 Bluck Fane, Pemin' 
Dudley; Fisher, Miss Bella, i 

Scotland; F Ww. H., 7. Lower Lake, 
Fletcher 
berdeen; Ford, 
Formoy, H. H.. 
‘owl, John, 


Ketterin: 
Giblin. MI 


Bradford; Greene, H., 35 Co! 
R.A.M.C., Sergts. Mess, 


; Hickson, G., 
Woodborough Cott., Peasedown, Bath 
‘Handsworth: Holmes, 1. hb. 


Hodgetts, H. C., 
5 Beechfte 7 Copthorne “+ 


Wakcfield; Kissoc 
H., 7 Wilson 8t., 
8t., Manchester; Lombard, M 
M. W., Kingsholm, G 


C., 39 White St., Partick. Glasgow; 
11 Willis St., Warrington; Magraw. 
Wigan; Maidens, H. J., 9 William St., 
A, R., 107 Holsworthy 8q.. Gray's Inn Rd., W- 
., Salford; Masterman, A 
idwinter, Mrs, 65 Billin: 
E., 18 Chandos St. Stoke: 
T E, 4 
8.W.; Mortley, Mra M. le: 
7. E|, Bradford, Yorks; Norris,.D. J.. Ballymore 
meath; Nosworthy, lace. 
Avon; y, 8. 3 ni 
Ashton Rd., Oldham; Ozborne. 


Weymouth; Marsh! 
C.; Mase 


Pk 

W., 16 ‘Sandringham St., Scarborough: Poppy. J. W., 16 Sots 

Port, G., 54 Park St., Brighton. 
Priest, ill, Kenilworth; Pritchard, Helen 
Woodford House, Mountfields. Shrewsbury; Pyke. ne 
Roses, Eynsford, ley. P. H., A.O. 
Married Qrtrs., ; 
13 Watson S8t., Ifartlepool; 
Martock, Som.; Richards, Mrs. T., 7 L 
byfryd. Swansea; R 
Roberts, G. A., 
Roberts, T. 8., 20th Coy., 


B 
. ins, V 
bstieen: 
well, H. W., 25 Her 
oscoe, J., 5 West End, on hve 
competitors in alil_ have receive ive 
shi ing Prizes, but lack of space prevents our 
printing all thelr names and addresses.) 


leaze Ave., 


Note.—A prize for cach reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


EEK ENDING 


MISCELLANEQUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 
part thereof, Every Advertisement must be eet All communications 
should be eddressed to the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson's Weekly,” 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
Fri morning for the following week’s issue. 

WEAK MUM, send for my two Books PRER. | PRAC OOM COMPLEXION CREAM. 
ir, George, Ts ulgh Sureet tbe eR cette “Fagront_ sbi fos. 
1e essential to beauty. 


99 


t 
for one month's convincing trial, Rost free 7 a 
Peach-Bloom Co., 4 Hichisson Road, Sahoat, Lonion, 


A CLEVER IDBA (—For gicasy linen and eas 
froning, use ‘“‘REDFORD’S ‘PIGTAIL’ BEAND.” 
Sample for post-card.— E. Redf: 


VARICOCBLE.—Every man suffering 
Varicocele and its accom debility and nervous 


lord’s, Liverpool, BE. 


Snel Powers. 

address on of Four Penny Stam: 
to, any sraries “Gordon, No. 8 Gordonholme Dis: 
pensary, Bradford, Yorks. (Copyright). 


sal LN eta tse aia SSL 

EVERYTHING SENT PRIVATELY on 

approval, then if eatisfied you keep the Bocce sod pay 

roles. see een Beate jp terres 

Bes 2, L. & PB. Stores, Colebrook House, Finsbury 
London, N. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.-—One cannot hold 
oes own in life’s battle if weak, worn, or easily jaded. 


Cigarettes 


en ness, ry, despondency, 
depression, and ndless fears mean nerve troubles. 
BOON TO WEAK MBEN.—Nervous and | Those so afflcted should @ Post Card to the Useful 
hysical Weaknesses, Lack of V Varicocele, and 
hited Troubles, treatise, with full particulars, includ- MEDIUM STRENGTH. 


Knowledge Publishing Co., F. 94, , wi 

a little book on this subject will be sent free of an 
e whatever. A little knowledge saves mm! 

medicine. 


FUN FOR SIXPENOB.—Ven' uist’s Double 
Throat; fits roof of mouth, always invisil astonishes 


and mystifies; sing like a whine uke a 
and imitgte birds and beasts, Ba."ench four for ee 
Sydney Benson (Dept. 7),239 Pentonville Rd.,London,N. 


reds of of 
sealed, post » two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 125 High 
Holborn, Lot » W.C. 


RANDSOME wae oe slightly scsbarst: 
“ Sunbronze this harmless, 
renuine, te -Epranse Laiteeee Bettas nercer” 


Manufactured from Pure Virginia 
Tobacco. 


eS AP stcveus (Bor 2), 7! Bask | _OHBAPEST HOUSE IN BNGLAMD FOR 
/- order. — 
Piccadilly, Mi . a DEAEBRS. Lodice Overotis, Se dozen ; Men's Caps, 
B.—Pocket Rubber Stamp of Tae | ee at ee ert uy Weight, Write for Gacalosue. 
FREB.— name 5 
address, also particulars of sal spare-time | —Cochrane’s Btock Co., Victories Bridge, Manchester. 


work.—B, Richford, Snow Hill, London 


MONBY-MAXKING.—To make money you should 
cone t-card immediately for free fieas 
ovel Scheme. methods 
guaranteed profits.—Send now to Green & Co., ee 
ie, le 


Rg aw ened 
be jor 
British Boot Co. (54), Portland Square, Bristol. 


CYCLE COVERS, ; Tuber, 2.2. 

Cycles, accessories, RS, _Guarantesd, Woiampton. 8 
YOU CAN BARN }- an hour.—Full particulars 

of employment, apply K., 69 Aldersgate Street, London. 


MOUSTACHES FORCED on smoothest face. 
‘Trial supply 7a. Im Particulars 1d. 
stamp.—Spa Chemical 108 Co., 19 Bride Lane, London. 


] ~ John Player & Sons, 


Nottingham. 


"FURNITURE POLISH fi}. sS=-  SSS aa 
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are certain if you use efforts supplied by 


THE COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY. THIS IS THE FREE SUCCESS COUPON. 


May we have the pleasure of sending you two Trial Attempts for one of the Literary % wp 3 ; 
Contests P Weare nt you will be fay zatisfied with the came. ; Gamnnetitors Mutual Society, Beverley, iad 
A perusal of our “ Prize- Winners hronicle,” sent free, will, we are sure, convince you Dear Sir,—Please send me two likely First Prize 
aa we are genuinely interested in our Members, and that we MUST MAKE YOU WIN Winiing Efforts for sssccccceeees : echt ae of the 
O BENEFIT OURSELVES. Prize Winners’ Chronicle, giving ” of wins by 
We know that it is rather a difficult matter just now to decide whom really to try, and hundreds of members in all papers. I enclose Stamped- 
that glowing terms and extraordinary statements are being made by rival advertisers, but we addressed Envelope (or 1d. stamp) and agree to pay on 
can asspre you that no one can do better for you than we can. We never PAY FOR wing as sollows : 5/- prize, 9d. ; 7/6 prize, 1|- ; 10/- prize, 
emi srg a 7 ome FAKE them. We WIN and win HONESTLY, not now and Los dh crover, 210% thek. fd has ee aawicae 
again, bu . ao ; i 
: It will afford us the utmost pleasure to be favoured with your patronage, and we shall will let me have a three ont supply on your NO 
regard it as a privileged and favourable opportunity to exercise our best efforts to give you WIN-—NO PAY SYSTEM. 
unqualified satisfaction. We certainly hope that your investment will be mutually 
advantageous, because when YOU win WE win. We want you to feel that your interests J Nunie sissssssccssseeeeectessenerss scree tenets tetaneecssser ste eecnas 
ire our interests, and that our object is to benefit ourselves by benefiting you, so that we 
snay always be worthy of your consideration. FEED ssrpcxeciiveneue sunt sdvehono vaste ana MURATA 


In anticipation of your patronage we thank you, 
And remain, yours for success, 


THE COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY. 


Sunt, C.M.S., BEVERLEY, E. YORKS. 


15 Premier Prizes in One Week—Value £627. 


THE BEST THAT BRILLIANT BRAINS CAN EVOLVE. 
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Sth PRIZE 


Shanda Prize 
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| for our first | | WAR OFFICE 
SUMP BALL 


we could use the letter 


HNOSE TICKLER.” 


ae [a sume werd " SNUFF 


card, amd say. UT" for the second word, and we get 


15th PRIZE 


20th PRIZE 


LEG BEFORE 
TENNIS GIRL 


competitions is carricd out in such a way that t: 
lines must win, 


Selendid Opnortunity for Many Readers to Yin Big Prizes. 


4th PRIZE 


£90 £0 


10th PRIZE 


SIO SIO 


Sth PMRITS 


ve) 
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The | The adjudication ication of the attempts in the * Mid the attempts in the ‘Mi: dd 


Ail the entry forms received unde 


preliminary examination by a staff of compe.ent jo 
and those lines which show no merit, or which hu. 


any way contravened the rules of the cor 
put aside. 
ard those showi 
placed before the Editor, who, in consi:tation \ 
responsible members of the firm, finally d 


pe 
The remainder are then again car ' 
g the greaiest anount of 


order of merit. 


Tine method adopted is so thorough and ev: 


that it is quite impcussinle for any mreritor sus wi: 


overlooked, 
j petitors are never taken into consideration, 


NEXT GENTLEMAN | INDEPENDENCE DAY 
AIRSHIP BULLETS | FRENCH PRESIDENT © 


The names and ; 


dresses of tua 


= omer a: 


et ei i ti 


SUMMER FLATS: 
WILL DISPUT 


7 Tie 1 WHT PON BM! inci a MAKE “MIPDLES” FROM THESE WORDS, 
First af ‘ Bie ne of the 4's or pi rases sien opposite (oi * Nhiddles. Tiron he . oe ’ 
* Mice le oof two or three words which shall hits : SOL? ISLEY S™LFP | DINGHY ; CORRIDOR 
Ye sem we ‘a or phrase. The first word of sour" Middle" must b “BOUNCER = STINGY , MOANS | PEARLY QUEEN TRING MANOEL 
ters oan dia the word or phrase vue choose and the second and t! id wi ah any of | HANDS UP | NOT OUT | ROUGH SEA CONSCRIPTION ) HENLEY REGATTS 
ie aly wsed cither once or twi For instance, sppost you take = | ' COCKNEY , INCITE CINDERS : FROG MARCHED | WALKING STIch 
i a St iFt sav. the letter "Sas the initial for the fest word “eu 825, | POOR LAW = MAKE UP GOING WRONG ~— | RIVER SCENES ) REDUCING BAT 
f i for ities wend send think, and we get * -EZES TO) ORDER.” ce PAVEMENT — QUIBBLE PICK-A-DACK CHEDDAR CHEESE =| GLORIOUS GOW 
“83 , Ie LAS 6 ak ; . 
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! EMTRY FORM, ory 
Weg oF + STITORS. 
KULES FOR COMPETITORS | WARDS. SELECTED: | 
tava o¢ net Me forwarded one peated ea fora or they | | | 
1 wil RY vetaeesnenetene s wertrecaterseerieeetererensenase | teeees 
A, PYoewsbren iat a. the space prov. od . ' 
he ease moana by oot A \ \eerenmeneeeenereerssereseerseceestseenere rte so aegeee | 
a W Neentey form cots oatnetyeh Saat as stat | | 
re pan crselee addbescc dis tae bbe butt, 
Bean oa rect. how ann, Wa. | : ari ° 
4 | 1 ajree fy abide on the dev sion rant Sia re EN areon's Washi: 
4. wiles 
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should seat-; the Lond-a 


' overy Monday for Spoolal Annowncoments < 
| Loading Londen Dearers. 


On Sale Everyahove. 
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FREE 


)LUTIONS FROM THE RECORD 
| HOLDER OF BIG WINS. 


| ‘\ solutions are all of ster! merit, as is conclusively shown 
.e fact that I am the only solutionist who has given PUBLIC 
/OFS of the whole series of Wins—£100, £ , £250, £300, 
O and £500 prises. All of these have withstood the strictest 
stigation, and nothing in the world can show better who is 


MOST LIKELY TO WIN FOR YOU. 
One line of real proof surpasses reams of assertion. 


68 Premier Prizes in recent weeks, including one of £500 and one 
<2 7 of £300!! Here are a few of them, together with a letter 


from a winner :— 


-wers” Premier Prize, May 10th: “New Alliance—Nice Guard En- 
” Two “Weekly Dispatch” Premier Prizes, May 18th: “ Roaming 
“ountryside — Generates Ennobling Sentiments,” and “Giantess 
hes Showman.” “Tit-Bits” Premier : “ Mesh—Herrings Entrapped.” 
-. “Weekly Dispatch,” for “A Good Conscience—Austere Dictator 
* £300, May 17th, in your favourite paper. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to bs as you that I have been awarded two prizes 
with your solutions. The first was with your FREE solution, and 
oncther prize the week following.—Yours, etc., W—— B—, 14 
Waterloo Street, Winlaton, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 


Post the coupon TO-DAY and see what I can do for YOU, 


Dear Sir,—I have not tried your solutions previously. Please send me Two 
FREE Trial Specials for .........ccssesseessssssenrornses se senteeane estes eerceserseesere es 
and circulars containing proofs of £8,300 in Prizes. 1 enclose stamped 
addressed envelope and agree to pay 2s. in the £ if a prize reeulte. 


«BONE. o's tigieawitvidijetveiolstseniaieioaseuninn od ulaOSERGRT ENN ORES 589 is 


F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 


PEARSON 


HELLIWELL, 


THE RECORD HOLDER OF BIG WINS, will send 


you GENUINE PROOF of winning over 


£3,000 in BIG PRIZES 


for clients with “WINNING SPECIALS,” on 


receipt of a postcard. 


The only COMPETITION JOURNALIST who 


has recently won— 


|| 9 FIRST PRIZES IN “TIT-BITS,”~ 


1 


‘ 
5 
$ 
} 
t 


8 FIRST PRIZES IN ‘‘ ANSWERS,” 


5 FIRST PRIZES IN “YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER.” 


ANOTHER PREMIER won in “YOUR FAVOURITE 
PAPER,” for a SHREWSBURY Client. June 21st. 


ANOTHER £75 SECOND PRIZE “ ANSWERS "— 
“Master Cupid—May Glorify Dungeon.” 
Supplied to a HYTHE Client. June 14th. 


ANOTHER PREMIER “SUNDAY CHRONICLE” and 


“IDEAS "—“ Foolishness—Enriches ‘Sharks.’" 
Supplied to a NETHERTON Client. June 8th. 


prrehenacminaainnine ene Seiie 
ou know who is suppl the winners. Don’t waste an 
q8. the 


ba Now g more mon 
eRUL ATED EFFOR' 


Ro advertise: 
iF FORTS is POSITIVE PROOF that competitors waste entrance fees who compete with 
lem, 


All Efforts 1 Supply are Exclusive-and Evolved to Catch the Judge's Eye. 
TERMS (Any Contest): 


MONTHLY TERMS: 2 Wades pers Nelgenr ys weekly, 3/-; 4 weehly, 5/6; 6 weekly, 
ped addre: 


8'-; 8 weekly, 10/-, aad 4 stam: ssed envelopes. 


Stamped Addressed Eavelopes for all Replies. 15 per cent. commission on all wins 


over Zlia value, 
| Competition Journalist, 


PEARSON HELLIWELL 


on FREE 


_, ‘WINNING CIALS " (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 forl'-; 4 for 
‘ U6; 8 for 3/-, and d address. 


9 Stechford, BIRMINGHAM 


GREAT COMPETITION SENSATION. 


ALL RECORDS BROKEN BY 


HERBERT OSMOND. 


Fe Reotete 


WON IN TWO WEEKS! 


With First Prize “John Bull,” June 21st, 1913: 


“‘ Short of Cash— 
Studying Employer’s Signature.’’—£500. 


Personally written by me and supplied to the winner, Go, Ellains, Esq. 
76 Lee Street, Hull. Immediately followed by 


First Prize “John Bull,” June 28th, 1913. 


“Out of Fashion— 
Fitting Permitting Sitting.’’—£500. 


Personally written by me and supplied by me to Mrs. Violet Carter, 21 Venn 
Street, Clapham, London, S.W. 

If you wish to win First Prize in any competition, send to me and T will 
supply you with the best chance you can possibly obtain. I almost forgot to 
mention that I also supplied : 


“On the Rocks— 
Cupboards Simulate ‘Hubbard's.’ ” 


In “John Bull,” June 28th, 1913. 
When I say that I supplied a winning line, with the statement goes a 
£1,000 Challenge for proof to the contrary. 
NOTE—Never In my Leg Ml aged of experience have I 
known a Free Solution @ money prize. Get value 
for money, not duplicated rubbish. 


Education, Wit, and Exclusiveness must win! 


TERMS: “OSMOND SPECIALS,” Guaranteed Unduplicated, any Com- 
petition, 4 for 1s.; 4 per week for month. 3s. 6d. ; 13 weeks, 10s. 64. Stamped 
and addressed envelope each week's lines. 15 per cent. commission on 
all wins over £1 in value. 


HERBERT OSMOND, 


England’s Premier Wit, 


57 BURTON ROAD, BRIXTON, LONDON, S.W. 


THIS SIMPLE BLOUSE 


ean be made by any lady 
who follows carefully the 


APER 
ATTERN 


and Instructions 


GIVEN AWAY 


with every copy 
of this week’s 


HOME NOTE 


THE BEST AND DAINTIEST 
OF LADIES’ WEEKLIES 


Now Selling. One Penny. 
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Eczema or Pimples? 


Apply Antexema and your 
rash will quickly disappear. 


Always use Antexema for 
kin ailments of children. 


—if you are feeling 
“out of sorts.” See to it that 
something more than an ailmen 
sign of sickness. Napoleon used to 
for misfortune.” 
Much trouble is caused by stomach and liver disorders ; 
a timely dose of that famous and well 
and safest medicine to take. 

persevere with the treatment, 


the pills regularly, 
you may long have been a stranger. 
Pills are a reliable reme 


important organs of digestion up to their normal efficiency. They also exert a 


-known specific— 
Relief invaria 


AND TAKE 


Are you troubled by 


Are you worried day and night by 
itching, burning eczema? Is your 


tressing skin illgess? Or have you 


eczema on your hand, chest, leg, or 


any part of your body? If so, let us 
assure you that you need not suffer in 
this way. Whether yours is dry, 
weeping or scaly eczema does not 
matter, for in either case Antexema 
will free you from it. Antexema in- 
stantly arrests the progress of the 


| should at once use Antexema and 
| clear your skin of all disfigurement. 
face or neck disfigured by this dis- | 


Antexema cures every skin illness. 
Not only is Antexema a cure for 
eczema, pimples, face spots and rashes 


of every kind, but it also eradicates’ 


every other variety of skin illness in 
children and adults. Bard legs, scalp 
troubles, skin irritation, red, rough or 
chafed skin, and all other skin ail- 


; ments are conquered by Antexema. 


trouble, and soon every sign of eczema | 


disappears. 
and prove its merits. 

Humiliation, discomfort and annoy- 
ance are caused by disfiguring pimples, 
blackheads and face spots. They look 
ugly, and frequently they 
intense irritation, and spoil one’s 
chances of business and social success. 
Not only so, but in many cases an 
eruption of pimples is the first sign of 
serious skin illness. . That is why you 


cause | 


Send for the Free Trial | 


As sure as your complaint is a skin 
. . * 

illness, just as surely will Antexema 
take it away. Antexema succeeds 
when doctors, hospitals, and so-called 
remedies have utterly failed. Send 
for the Free Trial to-day. 

Do your duty to your skin and get Antexema to- 
day. Supplied by all chemists and stores every- 
where. Also of Boots’ Cash Chemists, Army & 
Navy, Civil Service Stores, Harrods’, Selfridge’s, 
Whiteley's, Parke’s, Taylor's Drug Co., and Lewis 


, & Burrows’, at 1s, 1}d. and 2s. 9d. or post free, in 


plain wrapper, ls. 3d. and 2s. 9d. from Antexema, 
Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. Also in India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Africa, & Europe, 


Sign this Form | 
Get Antexema Free Trial at once 


To Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. 


Please send booklet, “ Skin Troubles,” for which I enclose three penny stamps, 
also Free Trial of Antexema and Antexema Soap, the famous skin soap. 


Pearson's Weekly, 12/7 13. 
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“BE WISE IN TIME” 


“a bit below par”—“not quite the thing”—“run down ” or 
your indisposition is removed before it turns to 
t. It is always unwise to ignore even the slightest 
say: “Every moment lost gives an opportunity ° 
This is eminently true in regard to any poor condition of health. 

if this is so in your. case 4 
Beecham’s Pills is the best r 
bly follows the first dose; and if you i 


you will soon establish a state of good health to which, possibly, 
For “ run-down ” men and women: Beecham’s 
dy. Their tonic and corrective qualities soon bring the ye 
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purifying effect upon the blood and thus benefit the whole bodily system. | 
Depressing and unhealthy conditions soon yield to the beneficial influence of Rs 
ifn 
be 
4 
Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancs, we 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 11; (56 pilis) and 2'9 (168 pills). ¥ 
: {cee = Se" 


Antexema is the on): 
sufe cure for Eczem.: 


Antexema soon femoyse: 
all spots and blemishe>. 


{ 
| 


